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CALVINISM IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


(An address delivered before the Synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, sitting at Cape Town, S.4., on “Calvin Night”, 19th 
Nov., 1936. sad interest attaches to this article as Prof. Malan 
died soon after it was received, Ed.) 


One of the most remarkable and at the same time most en- 
couraging signs of the present age is the notable revival of 
Calvinism in so many countries of the Christian world, yea 
one may well say everywhere where this particular type of 
religion has spread in the course of the centuries. We think 
in this connection of England, Scotland, Holland, France, 


Germany, Hungary in Europe; of the United States of North 
America and our own South Africa. There are signs of renewed 
interest on every hand, a fresh study of the great Calvinistic 
fundamentals, a firm conviction that we possess in Calvinism 
a sound outlook on life and the world that rests on the infallible 
Word of God, and that still has actual value for the solution of 
the problems of humanity in the twentieth century. At the 
same time we notice how Calvinists in the different countries 
seek contact with one another, try to strengthen one another's 
hands, put forth efforts to give direction in matters religious 
and spiritual as one great international body. 

All this, we repeat, is a very encouraging sign of the times. 
It fills our hearts with new expectation for the future, even 
though the outlook of the present day is in more than one 
respect dark and gloomy. And if we look into the matter, 
we notice that there are definite reasons in the modern world 
and church situation which account for this notable revival 
of Calvinism. We note the following:— 

1. The disillusionment caused by the great world war of 
1914 to "18 to Western civilisation. Before that period there 
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was much of human glorification. Many thought that they 
themselves could achieve everything through their own science 
and technique, that they no longer had need of God. And 
then the awful catastrophe happened, and man’s proud air- 
castles toppled over. 

But even after the Great War conditions in the world 
remain critical, and dark stormclouds gather continually on the 
horizon. And it is very clear that human diplomacy is unable 
to solve the tremendous problems with which the world is 
faced to-day, that even the League of Nations has in many 
respects disappointed the high expectations which it had raised. 

Through this disillusionment many are once again led to 
seek more than human certainty, to seek after the living, un- 
changing God; and they are more inclined to acknowledge 
His sovereignty over all things. And the fact that Calvinism 
specially stresses this Sovereignty of God is one reason why 
we see such a notable revival of this religious system at the 
present time. 

2. The disintegrating forces that have been undermining 
Protestant theology for a considerable time. So, e.g., we find many 
prominent theologians trying to accommodate the truths of 
the Bible to the scientific and philosophical notions of the present 
day. And this has necessarily led to the weakening and even 
the abandonment of many important truths which are revealed 
to us in the Word of God. 

The attacks were specially directed against the plenary 
inspiration of the written and the absolute authority of the 
incarnate Word. Thus the Church was deprived of a fixed 
standard for life and doctrine, and was made subject to the 
changing opinions of men. Now, however, a happy reaction 
has set in and the call is once more heard: “‘ Back to Holy 
Scripture, the infallible Word of God, and back to Christ, 
the eternal Son of God.” And because Calvinism specially 
stresses these great truths, it is no wonder that there is such 
a remarkable revival in our day. 

3. The deep conviction confirmed by actual experience that 
Calvinism has a living message for the present time. It is admirably 
suited to offer an adequate counterweight to the many dissenting 
currents and tendencies that undermine the sound religious 
and spiritual life of the Christian Church. We return to this 
point later on. 
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Perhaps it is desirable at this stage to comment on the 
term Calvinism, since objection has been raised as though 
advocates of this particular life and world doctrine would 
honour Calvin above his deserts. This objection, however, falls 
to the ground. It simply fails to understand what is really 
meant by this term. For this same objection would then apply 
to Lutheranism and Wesleyanism, which have been thus named 
after Luther and Wesley. And yet both these terms have been 
fully established in the course of history, not with the purpose 
of honouring the said founders in an improper manner, but 
simply to designate the religious system which they have called 
into being. This is likewise true of Calvinism. 

Furthermore, there is no other designation which so aptly 
describes this system of doctrine. We cannot designate it 
“Reformed”, for this does not cover the same ground as 
Calvinism does. There are Calvinists in doctrine both in the 
Episcopal and Baptist Churches, but we cannot call them 
“Reformed ”’, because they have a different system of church 
government. The following would be a correct definition of 
“Reformed”: shat church is “ Reformed” that has both a 
Calvinistic creed and a Presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment. This means that Calvinism is a much wider term than 
“Reformed”. Indeed, only one third of the hundred and 
twenty million Calvinists in the world belong to the “‘ Reformed ” 
Church. As long as a more suitable term cannot be suggested 
we may rest content with the generally accepted designation, 
Calvinism. 

And we may do so the more readily, because we do not 
use the term Calvinism to render thereby improper homage 
to the person of Calvin. On the contrary, we acknowledge 
that although he was specially gifted by the grace of God to 
bring about the great work of “ Church-Reformation”, yet 
he was only an instrument in the hand of God to Whom all 
honour is due. Besides, Calvin, too, was the product of his 
age and must be seen and appreciated in the light of the sixteenth 
century when he lived and laboured. For this reason, also, 
we do not endeavour to follow the great Reformer of Geneva 
in every small detail. The changed conditions in the world 
and in the Church between the sixteenth and twentieth centuries 
must certainly be taken into account, and in the presentation 
of the truth this fact must be noted. At the same time we 
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believe that Calvin has deduced certain great fundamental 
principles from Holy Scripture, and established them for the 
Christian Church of all ages. We are convinced that it is our 
duty to adhere to these fundamental principles and to build 
steadily upon the foundation which he has laid. 

To these fundamental principles belongs inter alia the 
acknowledgement of God’s Sovereignty over all things and 
especially in the matter of man’s salvation. Closely connected 
herewith is the doctrine of predestination which Calvin called 
the “‘ cor ecclesiae ’’, the heart of the Church. We also mention 
the wholehearted acceptance of Holy Scripture as the Word 
of God and the absolute standard for life and doctrine. Finally 
we note that Calvin laid equal stress on human freedom and 
responsibility as on the sovereignty of God. Without attempting 
logically to harmonize these two fundamental truths, our 
Reformer rightly emphasized both, and thereby effectively 
repudiated the false accusation that Calvinism was the same 
as Determinism or Fatalism. History has furnished abundant 
proof that Calvinism has succeeded in strengthening the moral 
life of nations, and that some of the strongest characters which 
the world and the Church have ever seen were the products 
of Calvinism. 

We now proceed to show somewhat in detail in what 
respect Calvinism still has a message for our day, and how it 
is admirably suited to offer the true antidote against the many 
heretical currents and tendencies in the modern religious world. 
And this is sufficient reason why the Dutch Reformed Church 
should remain true to the fundamental Calvinistic principles 
and develop them in the right manner. 


I 
Humanism 


Firstly, then, we take note of Humanism, i.e., that system 
of thought wherein the human factor is unduly emphasized 
at the cost of the divine. Applied to the religious sphere one 
can summarize Humanism as the attempt to save one’s self. 
In this case man must and can do everything for himself. He 
must and can also save himself through his own efforts. Here 
it is not God Who in sovereign mercy condescends to fallen 
man, but man who tries to raise himself to God by his own 
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efforts. Some, indeed, in their self-righteousness and arrogant 
pride, make even a bolder statement: God only realizes 
Himself in and through man. Consequently it is not God 
Who creates man, but rather man who creates a God for him- 
self. 

This is true of all the modern religious cults, Theosophy, 
Anthroposophy, Christian Science, etc. They all rest on a 
pantheistic basis which denies the transcendence and personality 
of God and identify Him with the universe. In all these cults 
there is no room for the cross and salvation through a crucified 
Saviour. Of course not, for the cross preaches the deep humilia- 
tion of man, and tells him that he is a sinner hopelessly lost 
in himself. And it is just this message that modern man in 
his arrogant pride rejects. Now it is Calvinism with the emphasis 
that it lays on the sovereignty of God in creation as well as 
in the salvation of man that can offer the true antidote. Instead 
of unduly glorifying man as Humanism does, Calvinism teaches: 
God on the throne, and man in the dust at His feet. Instead 
of calling on man to save himself Calvinism teaches according 
to Holy Scripture: Man can only be saved through grace 
by faith in the atoning work of the one Mediator, Jesus Christ. 
It is only when man has tried in vain to save himself and has 
abandoned all hope of achieving this end that he will be ready 
to listen to the saving message of the cross, the message which 
the Apostle Paul taught and which Calvin emphasized: “* There- 
fore being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


II 


MobpernisM 


Secondly we mention Modernism, which does not acknowl- 
edge the plenary inspiration of Scripture and refuses to accept 
it as the Word of God and the absolute standard for both 
life and doctrine. On the contrary the Modernist undertakes 
to treat the Bible as ordinary literature, to criticize it and to 
make additions and omissions according to his own human 
predilection. 

At the same time Modernism weakens some of the funda- 
mental truths of the Christian faith. Even where it retains 
the familiar terms it attaches a changed and weakened meaning 
to them by which the innocent are often deceived. This is 
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true of such notable doctrines as the real deity of Christ, the 
atonement wrought by Him on the Cross, and His resurrection 
from the dead. In our opinion the charge of wilful deception 
by a play on words cannot in this case be successfully 
refuted. 

The best means of counteracting the weakening of these 
great scriptural truths we find in Calvinism. Faithful to the 
teaching of Calvin, Calvinism loyally accepts Holy Scripture 
as the Word of God and acknowledges its absolute authority 
for both life and doctrine. Furthermore, we find in Calvinism 
a true exegesis based on sound hermeneutical principles, that 
is to say, human opinions are not read into Scripture, but 
the Word of God is expounded in a right scientific manner, 
yet in constant dependence on the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
In this respect, also, Calvinism has still an important contribution 
to make to the theological and religious thought of our day. 


III 
SECTARISM 


Next we come to Sectarism, which is so very active in 
the present century, and is rightly designated as one of the 
most serious dangers threatening the life of the organized 
Church. One of the characteristics of Sectarism in its manifold 
manifestations is the formation of select circles to which 
only the true “saints” or “ initiated”” may belong. This is 
one reason why Sectarists separate themselves from the organized 
Church. According to their idea the churches consist too 
much of a mixed company of converted and unconverted 
members. 

Another characteristic of Sectarism is the hankering after 
what is extravagant and sensational in their religious exercises. 
They want their religious life continually roused by artificial 
methods which, however, do not agree with the sobriety of 
the New Testament. 

These Sectarian movements of our time can best be 
countered by the teaching of true Calvinism. Calvinism, true 
to Holy Scripture, does not confine religion merely to religious 
meetings, and does not simply abandon the world to its lot. 
On the contrary its strong conviction is that religion ought 
to exercise its influence in all the departments of life, in the 
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home, the school, the state, society, in art and science and 
industry, no less than in the Church. Furthermore, Calvinism 
does not stress the emotional element in a one sided manner, 
but desires that the entire man, his intellect, and will as well 
as his emotions, should be dedicated to God and religion. It 
sends down the roots of its spiritual life deep into the eternal 
truths of God’s Word, and drawing its strength from those 
inexhaustible sources it does not require the continual rousing 
of the emotions as is the case with the sects. The stream of 
true piety flows steadily and cleanses through its influence 
all the different spheres of life. 


IV 
Promiscvous Cuurcn Union 


We come next to promiscuous church union which has 
been specially prominent of late. Fhe idea is to combine the 
different denominations into one big concern by weakening 
the characteristic doctrines and systems of Church govern- 
ment of the denominations concerned. To establish the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth along these lines is the idea of those who 


propagate this movement. 

But this movement is certainly not Scriptural, because 
it is not given to man to establish the Kingdom of Heaven 
in its outward form on earth. This will only happen when 
the King of Righteousness comes again in His glory. More- 
over, such an unnatural and artificial combination of the different 
denominations must inevitably lead to a colourless inter- 
denominational body which is unable to give definite guidance 
or direction. 

Instead of this promiscuous church union pure Calvinism 
stresses loyalty to one’s own fundamental principles. And 
rightly, too! For if any denomination will be able to contribute 
a real share towards the upbuilding of the cecumenical Christian 
Church, the one spiritual body of which Christ Himself is 
the Head, then it must be loyal to its own fundamental principles. 
At the same time Calvinism certainly cherishes the wider 
interests of the cecumenical Christian Church, and is ready 
to contribute its modest share towards the upbuilding of the 
whole body. It does not believe that the unity for which Christ 
prayed in His High Priestly prayer in St. John xvii was meant 
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to be an outward unity, but rather the deeper spiritual unity 
of all true believers which does not exclude the pluriformity 
of the different, separate churches. 

Furthermore, Calvinism certainly seeks to promote the 
union of like-minded spirits from all the different countries 
of the world. In fact, there is no other religious system which 
is more international than Calvinism is. It is, and aims to 
be, a world-wide movement. But—and herein it differs from 
promiscuous church union—it seeks the union of those who 
in principle think and feel alike; it seeks the unity of truly 
like-minded spirits. And this is after all the only union which 


can be permanent and which will bring true blessing to the 
Church of Christ. 


Tue AvuTocracy OF THE STATE 


We now draw attention to the idea of State-Autocracy 
which is specially prominent in Germany at the present time 
under the Hitler régime. The protagonists of this movement 
hold that the State is all powerful; everything must bow before 
it, also the Christian Church. In this case the Church is not 
autonomous in its own sphere, but must receive its instructions 
from the head of the State. The Church is bound in the first 
place to promote the interests of the State. Calvinism naturally 
protests against this movement, and rightly, too. For if the 
idea of State Autocracy should gain general acceptance, the 
spiritual autonomy of the Church must necessarily suffer. 
And then it could not but deny its loyalty towards its one 
Head and King, Jesus Christ. Therefore Calvinism stresses 
in obedience to the Word of God: State and Church are, and 
ought to be, each autonomous in its own sphere. At the same 
time both stand under the ordinance of God, the State no 
less than the Church. The only difference is that whereas 
the State functions in the sphere of general grace, the Church 
functions in the sphere of particular grace. And therefore 
the Church may not receive its instructions from any Head 
of State, but only from its glorified Lord and King to whom 
it is responsible. How necessary, also, in this respect, is the 
witness of true Calvinism in our day! 

We could still mention other undesirable movements of 
our age, as, for example, the New Education, but the time 
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at our disposal does not allow fuller treatment. We are con- 
vinced, however, that we have adduced sufficient grounds to 
prove our statement that Calvinism possesses permanent value 
for our day. Our prayer is that God may ever keep the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa true to its Calvinistic basis. 
May the motto of our Church ever be: So/i Deo Gloria: to God 
alone all the honour! “ For of him and through him and to 
him are all things: to whom be glory forever.” 


D. G. Maran. 


Stellenbosch, 
South Africa. 
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THE ENGLISH REFORMATION 


Tue fourth centenary of the English Reformation is to be 
celebrated next year. It is well, therefore, that we should 
refresh our memories and clarify our minds concerning its 
main outstanding principles, and especially that we should 
consider how these were practically enunciated and enshrined 
in the Formularies of the Church of England. It is necessary 
first of all to distinguish carefully between the different stages 
and aspects of the English Reformation. We should bear in 
mind that the great intellectual and moral movement of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, known as the Renais- 
sance, was not only the forerunner but was also, in a real measure, 
part of the later Reformation upheaval. For this great moral 
and intellectual awakening was largely the outcome of a long, 
persistent effort occasioned by the serious and widespread 
abuses and corruptions in Church life and worship which had 
been, for at least two centuries, fully recognized and deplored 
by all devout churchmen. Sincere attempts had been made 
not only by the medieval Mystic Sects but also by the new 
Monastic Orders, and then in the ‘ Conciliar Movement” 
of the early fifteenth century, for a moral Reformation of the 
Church. But mainly owing to the opposition of the papal Court 
nothing was accomplished and religious conditions became 
increasingly worse. Vrie, an eminent German monk who wrote 
a history of the Council of Constance, painted a very dark 
picture of the Church of his day, “ All things are degenerate, 
the papal Court is rotten, the Pope himself, head of all wicked- 
ness, plots every kind of disgraceful scheme and while absolving 
others, hurries himself to death”.1 A modern Roman Catholic 
writer admits that, “In the Church there was widespread 
scandal and corruption in the highest ecclesiastical places and 
men began to ask themselves whether an authority which 
tolerated and sometimes actively exploited perversions of truth 
and justice so gross, could indeed be of God”’* 


1 Quoted Creighton, History of Papacy, 1, 300. 
* Father Henry St. John in Theology, June, 1935. 
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But with the stimulus of this ‘‘ Revival of Letters ” classical 
scholars were bold to claim complete liberty of thought, and 
they exercised a spirit of free inquiry which left no realm 
untouched. Long accepted beliefs and customs and institu- 
tions were therefore critically examined and as a result the 
temporal and spiritual claims of the Papacy were soon seen 
to rest on no solid historical or Scriptural foundation. The 
New Testament was studied afresh in its original language, 
and the purity of Apostolic Christianity exposed the degenerate 
religious practices then so prevalent. Even though these 
prominent disciples of the Renaissance, like Colet and Erasmus, 
did not question the current medieval interpretations and 
definitions of the Catholic Faith, yet by directing men back 
to the Scriptures they did much to promote the later doctrinal 
Reformation. Although they themselves disliked dogma, and 
had no thought of seceding from the Church of Rome, yet 
Erasmus’ Greek Testament and Colet’s Lectures on St. Paul's 
Epistles undoubtedly fostered a desire for a real spiritual revival. 
Moreover, now that scholars and theologians had established 
the right to investigate, to question, and to think for themselves, 
it is not surprising that they were not all content to remain under 
the autocratic tutelage of the imperial dominant papal system. 
The unmasking of the medieval “Forged Decretals” and 
similar historical fabrications, as well as this revived study of the 
New Testament, soon led many fearless souls to deny the mon- 
strous claim made by Pope Boniface VIII in the Bull “ Unam 
Sanctam”’ (1 303) that “‘it was absolutely necessary tosalvation that 
every human creature should be subject to the Roman Pontiff”. 

But the next stage to recall in the English Reformation 
was political and national, when owing to his difficulties over 
the Divorce question Henry VIII repudiated papal supremacy 
and asserted royal ‘‘ Headship” of the English Church. But 
this legal severance of the links connecting England and the 
papacy did not affect doctrine. The Pope had given the King 
the proud title of “ Defender of the Faith” for his attack on 
Luther, and Henry had no thought of departing from the 
recognized teaching of medieval Catholicity. We should not 
overlook the fact that the Acts declaring the independence 
of the Church of England were passed by “‘ Roman Catholics, 
when there was no thought of any doctrinal Reformation ”.1 


1 Cf. Bramhall, Works, I, 129 (1842). 
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For as Cranmer said, “the darkness and blindness of error 
and ignorance that came from Rome still remained, and that 
the Bishop of Rome was not clean gone out of England as 
soon as the laws were made against his authority, but remained 
still by his corrupt doctrine”. But it is most important to 
remember that it was this political action or intervention of 
the State which alone made the later real or doctrinal Reforma- 
tion at that time possible. For the repudiation of papal authority 
afforded the opportunity, without encountering the papal ban 
of “ heresy ”, to question and reform the medieval and unscrip- 
tural additions to the Catholic Faith. It is astonishing, in 
this connection, to observe that a distinguished Anglican 
theologian can speak of “the evil intervention of the State 
in matters of religion” in the Reformation era, and add that 
apart from such intervention “there would have been no 
burnings of heretics, and in an atmosphere of freedom the 
Church might have been able to work out its own reformation ”, 
and that More and Fisher would not have suffered? But it 
is surely a mere historical truism that in almost every country 
at this time the spread of Reformed teaching was only made 
possible through the direct “‘ intervention of the State”, which 
protected its apostles from papal persecution. It was only by 
this means that Luther was almost miraculously delivered from 
papal vengeance, and that Calvin, at Geneva, escaped the fury 
of the Romanists. It was also “ State intervention’ which 
safeguarded the Reformation movement in Sweden and Denmark. 
Again papal persecutions in Scotland were arrested by the 
“intervention” of the Scottish “* State” Parliament, which 
abolished Roman jurisdiction in 1560, and thus enabled the 
Scottish Reformation to be established. It was also due to 
the direct “intervention of the State” that the English doctrinal 
Reformation was revived, when Parliament passed the Eliza- 
bethan Act of Uniformity 1559, in spite of the unanimous 
opposition of the (popish) episcopate in Parliament. Without 
““ State intervention’ More and Fisher would probably have 
escaped the block, but Cranmer, Ridley and all the Marian 
martyrs would certainly not have escaped the stake, or have 
been allowed “‘ to work out the Reformation of the Church”. 
We must not forget that it was the medieval Church, and not 
1 Works, * Lord’s Supper’, p. 240. 
* Dr. Headlam in Gloucester Diocesan Magazine, October, 1936, pp. 2-3. 
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the State, which had decreed the extermination of all heretics 
in the Lateran Council of 1216. It was, moreover, the “ Holy 
Office” in 1568 which condemned to death all the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands as heretics. 

Again, it was directly due to “ State intervention ” that 
the foundations of the English doctrinal Reformation were well 
and truly laid under Edward VI. For it was the changes effected 
in this reign which settled and defined the Faith of the Reformed 
English Church; and it is well to notice to-day that the doctrinal 
standards then authorized placed the English Church very 
definitely on the Protestant and Reformed side of the religious 
controversy then raging. This is most conspicuously evidenced 
by the Rule of Faith which they set forth. It is thus most 
appropriate that the fourth centenary of the English Reformation 
next year should centre round the authorization in 1538 of 
Tyndale’s Bible, because it was the reading and preaching 
of the Word of God at that time by-the common people which 
created such a wonderful spiritual revival; and it was the appeal 
to the Bible, as the final supreme Rule of Faith, which was 
the foundation stone of both the English and Continental 
Reformations. As Cranmer declared in the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum, ‘“‘ Holy Scripture ought to be to us both the 
rules and judges of all Christian doctrine’ “ If”, said Latimer, 
“it agrees with God’s Word, it is to be received, if it agrees 
not, it is not to be received, though a Council determine it”. 
The Reformers, in examining the early ages of the Church, 
soon discovered that the appeal to the final authority of Holy 
Scripture was the fundamental principle of the great Catholic 
Fathers of the Church. It was by reasserting and “ witnessing 
for” this Catholic Rule—that “‘ the Word of God is the only 
truth, the sure rule of all doctrine and life which cannot fail 
nor deceive us ”’—that our Reformers, in common with the 
German Lutherans at the Diet of Spires, earned the name of 
“ Protestants’. We may safely say that the “ great Divide”, 
or watershed, which separated the Reformers and the Romanists 
was at bottom concerned with the sufficiency of Holy Scripture. 
For our English Reformers held, as they stated in Article VI, 
that “‘ Holy Scripture contained all things necessary to salva- 
tion”, while their papal opponents asserted that the Rule of 
Faith was “ Scripture and Tradition ”—‘ God’s revelation and 


? Cardwell, Reformatio Legum, p. 7 (1850). 
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truth were contained not only in the Written Word but also 
in the unwritten traditions handed down by the Apostles”. 
(Session 1v, Canon I, Council of Trent.) In practice, this 
meant that the Church, and ultimately the Pope, as the final 
“Voice of the Church”, must interpret Scripture; and there- 
fore any new doctrine, like the Sacrifice of the Mass, or transub- 
stantiation, was included in the necessary teaching of the 
Catholic Faith, on the authority of this supposed “ tradition ” 
of the Church. For practical purposes “ Church doctrine” 
thus superseded “Bible teaching”, and to avoid “ heresy” 
the faithful were compelled to listen to the “ voice of the 
Church”. It was not, therefore, surprising that the reading 
of the Scriptures was discouraged and seriously declined. 

In clear contrast to this teaching our English Reformers 
asserted the equal priesthood of all believers, by declaring that 
“the humble man may search aay truth boldly in Scripture”, 
and that “if he be ignorant” he should “the more read and 
search Holy Scripture to bring him out of ignorance”. The 
same standard of appeal was maintained in the Reformed 
“‘ Ordinal ”’, since the priest is asked, ‘‘ Are you persuaded that 
the Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently a// Doctrine required 
of necessity for eternal salvation in Jesus Christ, and are you 
determined, out of the said Scriptures, to teach nothing as 
required of necessity to eternal salvation, but that which you 
shall be persuaded may be concluded and proved by the Scrip- 
tures?” 

But while insisting on this sufficiency of Scripture in matters 
of faith, the English Reformers did not deny a subordinate, 
but proper purpose and function for ecclesiastical tradition. 
It should be a guide on customs and minor questions where 
Scripture is obscure or silent, and also a court of appeal regarding 
new, strange, or doubtful interpretations of Scripture. As 
Cranmer said, “No unwritten verity is or can be necessary 
for our salvation”. But he declared “ that every exposition of 
the Scripture whereinsoever the old holy and true Church 
did agree, is necessary to be believed ”’.* 

The English doctrinal Reformation was also in complete 
harmony with the theological position of the foreign Reformers 
in its teaching on the Justification of man. For it followed 
Luther in re-asserting the Pauline teaching that “we are 
1 Homilies, pp. 2, 6 (1844). * Remains, to and 59. 
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accounted righteous before God only for the merit of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ and not for our own works 
or deservings and that we are justified by faith only is a most 
wholesome. doctrine and very full of comfort” (Article XI). 
But it was especially on its doctrine of the Sacraments that 
the English Reformation discarded ‘medieval and Roman 
definitions for the Scriptural teaching of the Reformers. It 
declared transubstantiation to be “repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture”, and the Consecration Prayer in the 
Anglican Prayer Book, as Bishop Frere admits, “ fosters the 
view” that “the presence of Christ is not in the Sacrament, 
but only in the heart of the believer’, a view definitely con- 
firmed by the injunction to the Communicant to “ feed on 
Him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving ”’. 

We should be careful to remember that the English 
Reformers enshrined the faith of the Anglican Church in 
certain definite authorized Formularies, and as Archbishop 
Tait told the second Lambeth Conference, Anglican doctrines 
“are contained in these Formularies”’.* The only legal and 
authorized Formularies for the Faith of the Church of England 
are: (1) the Bible; (2) the XX XIX Articles (and subordinately 
the Homilies); (3) the Book of Common Prayer, so far as a 
book of devotion can express clear doctrinal statements. More- 
over, since the worship of the Church of England has been 
“established” and accepted by the State, as expressing the 
“Protestant Reformed Religion ” of the Nation, these doctrinal 
Formularies also express the Faith of this ‘““ Church and Realm”. 
The State, or “‘ Realm ”’, recognizes them as such by enacting 
in the “‘ Clerical Subscription Act”, 1865, that every ordinand 
and beneficed clergyman must assent to the Articles and Prayer 
Book and declare his belief that “‘ the doctrine therein set forth 
is agreeable to the Word of God”. It should not be forgotten 
that this ‘‘ Declaration of Assent” is also really a fulfilment 
of the solemn promise of the priest at his ordination: ‘“ Will 
you give faithful diligence always so to minister the doctrine 
and Sacraments and the Discipline of Christ as the Lord hath 
commanded and as this Church and Realm hath received the 
same?” The “Church” also recognized these Formularies 
as its authorised “‘ Faith ”, as regards the Articles, when Convo- 


1 New History of Book of Common Prayer, p. 82. 
2 See my Reformation and Reunion, pp. 207-8. 
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cation authorised them in 1562 for “‘ the avoiding of diversities 
of opinions and for the establishing of consent touching true 
Religion”; while in 1661 Convocation authorised the new 
revised Prayer Book. These, therefore, are the only obligatory 
doctrinal standards and tests for the Reformed Church of 
England, and Canon 51 of 1604 forbids any doctrine to be 
“* published” disagreeing ‘‘ from the Word of God or from 
any of the Articles of Religion, or from the Book of Common 
Prayer’. Historically this standard of Faith has been fully 
recognized by prominent and leading Churchmen. To go no 
further than the seventeenth century we find that Thomas 
Rogers, Archbishop Bancroft’s Chaplain, the author of a cele- 
brated Commentary on the Articles, states clearly that “ the 
doctrine of Our Church is best known by the Thirty Nine 
Articles. Other doctrine than in the said Articles is contained 
our Church neither hath nor holdeth.”! Again the “ Royal 
Declaration” of 1628, drawn up with episcopal advice, states 
as an unquestioned fact, that ‘“‘the Articles of the Church of 
England do contain the true doctrine of the Church of England 
agreeable to God’s Word”. Later on Bishop Beveridge affirmed 
that the “ Articles are the constant and settled doctrine of our 
Church 

But a very serious attack on the Reformation position 
and doctrine of the Church of England was launched by Dr. 
J. H. Newman, in 1841, in his well known Tract XC, when 
he argued that the Articles taken in their “ literal and gram- 
matical sense’ did not necessarily condemn Roman doctrine. 
By ignoring their historical setting, and by a non-natural inter- 
pretation of their language, Newman tried to explain away 
Article VI so as to prove that “ Scripture was not the Anglican 
Rule of Faith”. He also declared that the condemnation of 
‘““Romish doctrine” in Article XXII did not refer to the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome and that Article XXXI in 
denouncing “‘ Sacrifices of Masses” was not “ speaking of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass ”’.* It was not surprising that the Oxford 
University “‘ Hebdomadal Board ”’, certainly a most scholarly 
and learned body of Churchmen, should have censured this 
novel interpretation as ‘“‘ evading rather than explaining the 
sense of the Articles”, and “ reconciling subscription to them 


1 Catholic Doctrine of the Church of England, p. 29. 
2 On the Articles, Vol. I, p. 9 (1840). 8 Tract XC, pp. 12 and 62 (1865). 
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with the adoption of ‘ Roman Catholic’ errors which they were 
designed to counteract”. Newman, of course, ignored the 
fact that Archbishop Parker’s ‘‘ Eleven Articles ” of 1559 con- 
demned the “‘ propitiatory sacrifice of the Mass as most ungodly 
and most injurious to Christ’s one sufficient Sacrifice”, and that 
Canon 7 of 1640 speaks of the “careful means” provided 
“to root out of people’s minds the idolatry committed in the 
Mass”. However, the specious interpretation of the Articles 
put forth in Tract XC has been fully accepted by Tractarians 
and their modern successors as thus enabling them to minister 
in the Church and hold practically Roman doctrine. As an 
illustration of this position we may recall that the Rev. H. M. 
M. Evans, on resigning from St. Michael’s, Shoreditch, in 
1903 and joining the Church of Rome, declared that he had 
“honestly accepted ” this Tract XC interpretation “ in common 
with the whole Catholic party in the Church of England”. 
But he added that “a closer examination ”’ had showed him 
“that logically and historically” it had not “‘a leg to stand 
upon 

Unfortunately this persistent and widespread misinterpre- 
tation of official Anglican Reformation doctrine seems likely 
to raise serious issues in connection with the present most 
praiseworthy efforts towards closer union between the Anglican 
and Eastern Churches. In particular these are raised in an 
acute form with regard to the recent action of Canterbury 
Convocation in officially approving of the Report of the Bucharest 
Conference, composed of delegates of the Rumanian and Anglican 
Churches. These delegates reached certain very important 
doctrinal agreements, on the strength of which the Rumanians 
were prepared to recommend to their Church the acceptance 
of Anglican Orders. They start off with the amazing assertion 
that ‘‘ the Thirty Nine Articles are to be regarded as a docu- 
ment secondary to the Book of Common Prayer” since “ the 
Doctrine of the Church of England is authoritatively expressed 
in the Book of Common Prayer”. And they assert that “ the 
meaning of the Articles must be interpreted by the Prayer 
Book”. But obviously a manual of devotion has a different 
purpose from a clearly defined confession of faith, We may 
be able to glean imperfectly a general standard of doctrine 

1 Tract XC, pp. xiv and xviii. * Cardwell, Synodalia, 1, 404. 
3 Letter, Church Times, February 19, 1903. 
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from liturgical phraseology, but quite clearly there are so many 
doctrinal questions, not even indirectly referred to in the Prayer 
Book, that for a clear, authoritative statement of the Church’s 
faith we must have recourse to the concise definitions of the 
Articles. The doctrine of the Church of England may be in 
some measure contained in the Prayer Book, but it is clearly 
“set forth” in the Articles. The Rumanian and Anglican 
Agreement on the “ Rule of Faith ”’ is still more serious, since 
it expressly contradicts the foundation principle of the English 
Reformation—of the sole sufficiency of Scripture—by asserting 
that, ‘‘ The Revelation of God is transmitted through the Holy 
Scriptures and the Holy Tradition”. It reverts to the Roman 
and unreformed position by adding that ‘ Scriptural doctrine 
‘necessary for salvation’ must be ‘ completed, explained, inter- 
preted and understood’ in the Holy Tradition”, which it 
defines as “truths which have come down from Our Lord 
and the Apostles and have been defined by the Holy Councils 
or are taught by the Fathers ’’.1 Now it must not be supposed 
that the English Reformation neglected the teaching of antiquity, 
since our Reformers constantly appealed in confirmation of 
their doctrine, to the teaching of the Fathers of the Early 
Church. The decrees of the first Four General Councils were 
accepted in the “‘ Reformatio Legum ”’ as one of the standards 
by which to judge of heresy, while the Canons of 1571 couple 
with the Scriptures that doctrine which “ the Catholic Fathers 
and the old Bishops have collected from the doctrine of the 
old and new Testaments” as the standard for the guidance 
of preachers. But they did not regard such traditional teaching 
as of co-ordinate authority with Holy Scripture, which was, 
as Bishop Jewel declared, ‘‘ the very sure and infallible rule 
whereunto all ecclesiastical doctrine ought to be called to 
account ’’.2 Moreover, as Cranmer said, “‘ What things came 
by traditions from the Apostles no man can tell certainly ; and 
if we be bound to receive them as articles of our faith, then 
is our faith uncertain. For we be bound to believe we know 
not what”’.* But apart from this initial difficulty of discovering 
the exact “truths which have come down from our Lord and 
the Apostles ”, as we have seen, there is no hint in our Ordinal 
of “Scriptural doctrine necessary for salvation”, having to 


1 Report, p. 8. * Apology, Part 2, Ch. IX, p. 28. 
Remains, p. 52 (1846). 
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be “‘ completed and explained and understood in Holy Tradition”. 
The latter standard, in fact, is not even once mentioned. Further 
our twenty-first Article definitely asserts that these ‘‘ Holy 
Councils” “‘ have erred in things pertaining to God”, while 
the twenty-second Article, in denouncing the “ Adoration of 
Images” as “repugnant to the Word of God”, virtually 
condemns the Seventh General Council of 787 which authorized 
such worship. That such statements could be accepted by 
Anglican delegates shows us that we have travelled far from 
the Caroline days when prominent divines like Dean Jackson 
declared “ that the making of ecclesiastical tradition to be an 
integral part of the Canon of Faith, doth not only pollute but 
undermine the whole fabric of the holy, primitive and Catholic 
Faith 

The Agreed Dogmatic Statements on Eucharistic doctrine 
are still more difficult to reconcile either with Scripture or 
with the Prayer Book and Articles: Where, for instance, can 
we find in Scripture that “At the Last Supper, Our Lord 
gave Himself to the Apostles in the form of bread and wine” 
(p. 7)? Again, where does the Prayer Book support the assertion 
that “in the Eucharist the bread and wine become by conse- 
cration the Body and Blood of our Lord”? After consecration 
we use the prayer “ the body of Our Lord Jesus Christ which 
is given for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting 
life’, and if, “ by consecration’, the bread and wine had 
become the body and blood of Christ, we ought surely to add, 
‘“‘ Take and eat IT”, etc., and not, “ Take and eat shis in 
remembrance that Christ died for thee and feed on Him in 
thy heart by faith”? 

The further Agreed Statement that “‘ Those who receive 
the Eucharistic bread and wine truly partake of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord”, not only contradicts the definite state- 
ment of Article XXIX that “the wicked even though they 
eat the ‘sign’ are in no wise partakers of Christ”, but also 
the similar implied teaching of the Catechism that the “ inward 
part” of the Sacrament is only taken “ by the faithful” in the 
Lord’s Supper. Bishop Headlam has declared that this 
“Eucharistic belief of the Orthodox Church ”—of a definite 
change of the elements by virtue of consecration, with its 
necessary implications for communicants “ agrees substantially 


1 Works, XII, pp. 168-9 (1844). 
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with the belief as held by the majority of the clergy and com- 
municants of the Church ”’ (of England).1 It is most improb- 
able that this assertion is correct, especially as regards the laity. 
But in any case, historically, Bishop Samuel Wilberforce was 
certainly correct when he declared that “the predicating of a 
local Presence of the Eternal Priest in the elements” was 
“the peculiar distinction between the Reformed and the Un- 
reformed Faith’’.* For we must not forget that this doctrine 
of a local objective Presence in the elements by virtue of conse- 
cration is practically a Tractarian revival of medisval teaching. 
The Agreed definition of Justification ‘“‘ through faith 
and good works” is also directly opposed both to Article XI 
and to the clear teaching of St. Paul in Ephesians ii, 8-9. 
Now it is obvious if these Agreed Dogmatic Statements 
are to be regarded as the actual official authoritative Faith 
of the Church of England, that its historical Reformation 
position, which was defined by the Spiritual Peers of Parliament 
in their reply to the King’s Speech in 1717, as, “ the chief of 
the Protestant Churches’, will be completely destroyed. In 
fact, the contention of Newman in Tract XC will be fully justified. 
For doctrine scarcely distinguishable from Roman Tridentine 
theology will be regarded as correct Anglican teaching. Such 
has been, in fact, the jubilant interpretation of this Rumanian 
Report made by a body claiming to represent over 1,000 
Anglican priests, at a recent meeting on October 19, 1936, 
in London.* This party of openly disloyal Anglican clergymen 
shamelessly confessed to accepting the full papal doctrine of 
the Council of Trent, and therefore they rejoiced in this dogmatic 
agreement with the Rumanian Church, because they declared 
that it would commit the Church of England to the faith of 
the Holy See and thus facilitate its submission to the Pope. 
It must also be acknowledged that this interpretation of the 
Eucharistic belief of the Eastern Church is shared by modern 
representative Roman Catholic theologians. For the Roman 
Catholic episcopate of the Province of Westminster in replying 
to the Letter of our two Archbishops to the Pope on Anglican 
Orders, declared that “‘ in all which concerns the Real Objective 
Presence, the true Propitiatory Sacrifice and the nature and 


1 Letter to The Times, January 23, 1937- 
* Article in Quarterly Review, July, 1866. 
* Reported in the Tablet, Oct., 1936. 
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extent of the Priesthood”, the Roman Church and the great 
Eastern Church “ held identical doctrine ”’.? 

But we must not exaggerate the extent of the mischief 
which has been committed until we examine carefully the 
precise character and effect of the Resolution approved at the 
end of January by Convocation. We should notice that it was a 
rather carefully worded resolution by the Bishop of Gloucester 
declaring that the Report of the Bucharest Conference “‘ is con- 
sonant with Anglican formularies and a legitimate interpre- 
tation of the Faith of the Church as held by the Anglican 
Communion”. Although the resolution thus states that the 
Report “ is consonant with Anglican formularies ’—an assertion 
difficult to substantiate—Dr. Headlam was careful to explain that 
“it did not mean that the Report contained an authoritative 
statement of the Faith of the Church of England, nor that it was 
the only legitimate interpretation of the faith of the Church of 
England ”. This admission is valuable, but it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to regard the Report as even “‘a legitimate interpreta- 
tion” of Anglican doctrine. But Dr. Headlam also further 
minimised the Report as merely making “‘ statements which were 
such as loyally held by members of the Church of England”. 
Reduced in this way to what private members, or even large 
groups of Churchmen, believe, he is certainly correct. But 
the particular teaching or belief of individuals or even parties 
tolerated within the Church, has nothing to do with the official 
“doctrine” received “‘ by this Church and Realm”. And it 
is just here that a serious attempt is now being made to create 
different and even contradictory standards of Church of England 
doctrine, so that a real confusion is being created between 
“legitimate or allowable belief in the Church of England” 
and “the authorised teaching of the Church of England”. 
The Bishop of Gloucester, in his Convocation speech, speaks 
of discovering ‘‘ what the standard of belief in the Church of 
England was to be”, as if at present there were xo authoritative 
formularies of its Faith. He then appears to assume that there 
may be as many legitimate standards of Church of England 
doctrine as there are differing schools of thought. But while 
he may rest content that there is no desire “to drive any 
section out of the Church ”’, it must be surely clear that if these 
different interpretations or standards of belief are not merely 


1 Vindication of the Bull ‘Apostolical Curae’, pp. 49, 82. 
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comprehensive, but also conflicting or contradictory, it will be 
impossible to determine what is the real official or authorised 
teaching of the Church of England. 

And this is why a serious situation has been created by 
Convocation declaring this Rumanian Report to be “ consonant 
with Anglican formularies and a legitimate interpretation of 
the Faith as held by the Anglican Communion”, instead of 
being satisfied with the correct assertion that it was ‘‘ a legitimate 
interpretation of the Faith as held by certain sections of Anglican 
Churchmen"”. To apply Bishop Headlam’s language in this 
connection, we must not regard as official Church of England 
doctrine the “fancy” ideas “ put forward by people”, or 
parties—be they Anglo-Catholic, Modernist or Evangelical— 
“in accordance with their own particular point of view”? 
For we are not immediately concerned with the “ particular” 
interpretations of doctrine given by Anglo-Catholics or Evan- 
gelicals, but with the authoritative standards of Faith received 
by this “ Church and Realm ”’, as embodying the “ Protestant 
Reformed religion ” of the nation. This is a vital basic distinc- 
tion which we must carefully guard in all these reunion negotia- 
tions. We would yield to none in our passionate desire that 
there should be not only “ peace” but active brotherhood and 
fellowship “ with all those who love Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity and truth”. Therefore we fully agree that “‘ the 
vision” of a “Church genuinely Catholic, and loyal to all 
Truth and gathering into its fellowship all who profess and 
call themselves Christians is one which should certainly 
embrace the Rumanian Church. But this glorious consummation 
must not be achieved or attempted by any misrepresentation 
of the theological and doctrinal teaching of any of the participating 
sections of the Church Catholic. When we review and reflect 
on the special blessings which the English Reformation secured 
for us—the right of private judgment, the re-assertion of the 
priesthood of all believers, the overthrow of what Dr. T. 
Arnold called “the idol of Tradition”, and the restoration 
of the Bible as the supreme Rule of Faith—we realize that 
Archbishop Benson’s eulogy of it was not too strong, when 
he said, my mind. the- English Reformation—and I am 
as certain of this fact as I can be of anything—is the greatest 
event in Church History since the days of the Apostles. It 


1 Record report, January 29, 1937. | * Lambeth Conference Report, 112. 
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does bring back the Church of God to the primitive model. 
Here, then, we are in possession of the one message from 
God Himself, and we have it restored to us in its primitive 
character, and claim for ourselves that . . . we have a gift for 
which we are accountable to God Himself and to all mankind. 
The fact of the Reformation positively, immensely increases 
and deepens our obligation to that which we know of Christ 
our Lord ”2 

This then is our special heritage of Truth which we must 
jealously preserve. We feel, to use the language of the Lambeth 
Conference Committee on the “ Unity of the Church”, that 
we cannot even “for the sake of union” with a particular 
branch of the Catholic Church, “ barter away our special 
heritage, for we hold it in trust for the whole body of Christ ”’.* 
We know also from the authorised formularies of our Reformed 
Church that the doctrine of the Church of England, as Rogers 
so fully demonstrated in 1607, “is agreeable to the faith of 
the very Apostles of Christ, and of the ancient Fathers and 
correspondent to the Confessions of all the Reformed Churches 
in Christendom ”,* and we remember that on the basis of this 
historic harmony we are at present conducting most hopeful 
and promising reunion negotiations with other Reformed non- 
episcopal communions. We cannot but regard this Rumanian 
Report, with the consequent action of Convocation, as hindering 
rather than accelerating this well-advanced movement, and we 
dare not jeopardise these urgently needed schemes of closer 
fellowship by changing our Reformed and Catholic Rule of 
Faith, as enunciated in Article VI, and declaring that “ Holy 
Scripture does not contain all things necessary to salvation ”, 
but that it must be supplemented and interpreted by the 
uncertain and indeterminate standard of ‘‘ Holy Tradition ”’. 

C. Sypney Carrer. 
Clifton Theological College, Bristol. 
1 Life of Archbishop Benson, U1, 682. 


* Lambeth Conference Report, 1930, p. 112. 
* Rogers, Catholic Doctrine of the Church of England, p. 31. 
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An unfamiliar object, or combination of objects, if perceived 
to be proximate, and to be invested with some magnitude, 
momentousness, or solemnity, is calculated to inspire a measure 
of uneasiness and dread. Relieve it of all that is of moment, and 
what is left need only pleasantly puzzle. But take away, instead, 
the proximateness or imminency and therewith all occasion 
on one’s own personal part to harbour any awkward apprehension, 
and there now remains what may be designated a safe mystery. 
Let the entity in question derive its momentousness or solemnity 
from an association with religion, for us some form of Christian 
religion, and then contemplation of it may well commend itself 
pleasurably to one as a devout and meritorious exercise. 

It is such a factor of agreeable quasi-mystery, of awe- 
someness (as distinct from sheer awe), that underlies the 
romance? or glamour attaching for sentimental minds to medieval 
Christianity and thence to medieval conditions generally. 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico, in a modified sense, might fitly 
enough summarize the case. Remoteness in time serves com- 
fortably to shroud under its haze deformities and blemishes which 
in a present-day counterpart would decidedly jar upon one’s 
feelings. And yet, all the same, that which is so remote in time 
and space must needs be somewhat visualized for the imagination. 
For this pictorial purpose some inconsiderable external adjuncts 
—accoutrements or ceremonies—must float in upon the canvas 
of the mind, to enliven the mild awesomeness and to link u 
the present engagingly with the past. These will be all the better 
for being themselves also of an unhackneyed, uncommon order; 


1 There was a more considerable Roman element of the population in the South 
East of Gaul than in those regions less adjacent to Italy. The language prevalent there 
accordingly retained a far greater affinity with the language of the Romans than did 
that of the outlying parts which were conquered and occupied by the Franks, and hence 
was called the Romances. Here, further, in this Languedoc or Provence region chivalry 
found its first home, and here the troubadours recited and sang their wild epics of adven- 
ture and enchantment, which were dubbed “ romances", romantic lays, because uttered 
tr: gaa tongue. So the term is accounted for by Isaac Taylor in his Words 
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nor will they be any the worse for being items which our senti- 
mentalist would himself scorn to use or wear or readopt person- 
ally. What matters is that they will look all right in the picture. 
With such accessories supplied, the romance is rendered 
complete. 

To a non-Roman sentimental mind amongst us the thought 
of an Apostle conveys no romantic impression; he is remote 
enough in point of time, to be sure; but the nature and content 
of his Gospel religion is sufficiently familiar to spoil the effect. 
A medieval monk meets the requirements far better; his 
religious practice has a degree of awesome unfamiliarity about it, 
whilst his distance in time is ample enough for the purpose. 
Let sandals be put on him in the mental or material picture 
(though they would look ludicrous on a minister or cleric of 
one’s own denomination next door), and the romantic effect 
is perfected. 

To the same mind there is nothing romantic about a church 
of modern erection. There may be a little attaching to a closed 
or ruined one which functioned a century ago. But there is a 
good deal more calculated to be felt about a Romanist one in 
like condition, in virtue of the unfamiliar ritual that used to 
be enacted in it. Let it date from medieval days, and let ivy 
be seen sprawling over it, and the acme of romance is attained. 
The bygone attenders in that building are envisaged as the 
saintliest of worshippers, compared with those that frequent 
churches to-day. And the uprush of such a feeling discovers 
to one his latent innate piety of heart! 

There is nothing romantic, similarly, about a modern 
military officer. It is otherwise with the medieval knight, 
clad in his coat of mail. He was the ceaseless performer of deeds 
of chivalry which sprang, of course, from a religious, holy 
basis; he could not be conceived of as committing an act of 
cruelty or treachery or greed, for his thoughts by day and dreams 
by night were preoccupied with the rescue of the Blessed 
Sepulchre. 

Even remoteness of space or location can of itself work a 
potent spell in this same domain. The man who is engaged in 
looking after sheep at home is far from being a romantic figure. 
He is more likely to be looked on as a crude and vulgar boor. 
Let him make advances to our romanticist’s daughter, and see 
what short shrift he will meet with. Nay, according to fashionable 
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evolutionary theory, it was only when man raised himself from 
and above a level so degraded that religion evolved itself. But 
plant him away in Umbria, on a hillside, with his shepherd’s 
crook, and he becomes a paragon of innocence and tenderness, 
and pethaps piety. Distance lends enchantment to the view. 

About half a century ago the stunt of idealizing the 
Working Man of Britain broke out, hot and strong, among our 
leisured sentimentalists. And H. G. Wells reminiscently relates 
how he and his student companions at Cambridge decided on 
their favourites. One chum, E, who hailed from the Fens, 
was daft on the Cornish fisherman, with his boat and tackle; 
another, F, an Hampshire man, enthused over the Scottish 
miner, descending his ladder; whilst the narrator’s own fancy 
rested on the Lancashire operative, he having never himself 
been to that shire. Meantime, whenever these idealists chanced 
to come in immediate contact with servants, or with cabmen 
or porters or plumbers, unthinkingly they adopted a carriage 
just as superior as did their otherwise less posing neighbours. 
Propinquity or tangibility altered things. 

Montalambert and our countryman, Kenelm Digby, 
early in the last century, were both fervid panegyrists of the 
monastic and conventual life; the latter wrote an eleven- 
volumed history of The Ages of Faith. Yet each of them in turn 
was broken-hearted when his daughter, taking him at his word, 
became a nun. Up till then, for other men’s daughters to 
immure themselves was a grand and glorious thing. 

The romance which one finds in those Middle Ages is not 
in themselves, but in their strangeness to the imagination: 
such is the verdict of that historian of English Romanticism, 
Mr. Beers. “ The closer one gets to them,” he maintains, 
“the less romantic they appear.” They are like Bunyan’s 
Enchanted Ground, with its thick fog. Lecky similarly declares 
that, “in few periods have there been so great a difference 
between the ideals created by the popular imagination and the 
realities recognized by history.” 

It should be enough for the mind to revert to the barbarous 
conditions, material and social, of that era, for which neither the 
contemporary private individual indeed, nor the ecclesiastic, 
could fairly be reproached. We mean the squalor and the 
brutishness of those days. Frederic Harrison says that it is on 


1 Essays, p. 17. , 
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of the problems which still remain for historians to solve—how 
the race ever survived the insanitary conditions of the Middle 
Ages. We think also of the unspeakable medical methods; 
the miry country tracks along which people literally dragged their 
loads to market and elsewhere; the unlighted alleys; the count- 
less and inhuman public executions; the crowded and impro- 
visioned and awful jails; and so forth. 

But what contribution was the institutional Church of 
those days calculated to make to the well-being of conditions, 
to judge from its record in history? It is notorious that Cardinal 
Baronius,! writing of the tenth century, in a horror concludes 
that “‘ Christ was then evidently in a deep sleep in the ship, 
and the ship itself submerged”’, so shocking is the aspect 
presented by the papacy itself. As to the fifteenth, it is avowed 
by Cardinal Bellarmine* that there was then “ no respect for holy 
things—in short, scarcely any religion—left”. We need not 
further labour this point. 

On the measure of general depravity and criminality that 
then obtained it is tempting to expatiate, in view of latter-day 
Romanist allegations as to the Utopia which Western Europe 
presented in that pre-Reformation age. But let it suffice to 
adduce one item from a recognized authority on the subject, 
Canon A. Jessop, of half a century ago.* He pointed out, 
as a matter of no abnormality, how in a single year, 1285, in a 
Norfolk hundred (Erpingham, N.), no less than twelve poor 
creatures were murdered, and five met their deaths in brawls, 
whilst five others committed suicide. Proportionally this would 
be the same as if Birmingham to-day had annually a thousand 
murders, not to speak of any other forms of violent death, nor 
of assaults, thefts, and other offences. 

One aspect there is of the subject on which we would slightly 
linger, namely, the miserable plight of the humbler and labouring 
element of the population in those days, and the part played by 
the Church in adding to their yoke instead of helping to ease it; 
and this in view of the fact that a now archbishop of the Papal 
Church had once the hardihood to describe this medieval 
period as “ the golden age of the British workman”. They were 
simply the chattels of the propertied class, and of the land a 
third was owned by the monastic orders. There are title deeds 


giz. tom. vi, concis 28. 
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extant in which a serf and his family are handed over as accessories 
to monkish legatees, as they would be to others. Child labour 
was a matter of course in those days when primary schools were 
undreamt of. Runaway labourers were branded on the brow. 
Even the Catholic Encyclopedia acknowledges (xii. p. 184) 
that the clergy ‘“‘ oppressed the labourers on church lands, 
keeping them at work even on Sundays”. They were among 
the very last to give up serfdom. Hence in the Peasants’ Rising 
of 1381 the great abbeys were attacked by the serfs with un- 
common ferocity: see J. R. Green’s Short History. The case of 
St. Albans then might just be instanced. The King (Richard II) 
took the side of the monastics against the beleaguring “ slaves ”. 
All concessions were refused, and fifteen of the leading insurgents 
were publicly hanged on the spot. The bodies having been 
removed and buried by night by friendly agency, a savage 
royal order came presently, compelling the friends and relatives 
to exhume the decomposing corpses and to re-gibbet them with 
their own hands! And so, says the monk that chronicles it, 
they not only deserved the name “‘ hangmen”’, but fittingly 
performed the hangman’s office as well. 

This was the ‘‘ Merrie England”’ which Romanist scribes 
for the greater part of the past century tried to foist on our reading 
public. Doubtless indeed, the monks had quite a merry time of 
it, but hardly the serf population. But, as Arnold Lunn said 
eleven years ago!—and has not to our knowledge since unsaid— 
we “ have seen the magnificent edifice built up by the ‘ Merry 
England School’ crumble to dust’. For this we may largely 
thank Mr. G. G. Coulton, of Cambridge, the cogency and 
effect of whose writings on the subject may be fairly gauged by 
the degree of rancour and animosity with which he has been 
personally met by members of that school. If they set value on 
truth first of all, that able scholar’s researches would surely have 
been accorded a different reception even at their hands. 

It had been a religious, and an eventually sectarian, phase 
or outgrowth of the Romanticist Movement which came to 
birth in Europe near the close of the eighteenth, and reached 
its consummation in the early part of the nineteenth, century. 
A recoil in men’s minds from the dry, passionless, and emotion- 
less rationalism and the stiff classicism that had for so long before 
held sway, in the domain of philosophy and art, then made 

1 Review of the Churches, April, 1926. 
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itself markedly felt. Looking outward and backward, even 
from the simply non-religious viewpoint, which was the attitude 
assumed by very many of them, the adherents of that movement 
found it quite easy to credit any selected bygone era with having 
enjoyed a moral and social standard vastly superior to theirs. 
Any attempt at verification of such an’ idea would have spelled 
to that extent a relapse into the old discarded intellectualist 
groove. 

Whilst this sentimental fever was running its course, 
former instances of similar illusoriness could afford no warning. 
Greek and Latin poets had likewise in their time celebrated the 
golden age when Saturn reigned. Augustine of Hippo had to 
confute reactionaries of his day who bewailed the dying Paganism 
and the blessings that had been vanishing with it. Dryden, 
just a century before, had rhapsodised about the halcyon period, 

“ When wild in woods the noble Savage ran’. 

Distance in space, too, could serve, as we have already noted, 
as a basis for fantasy where distance in time might not obtain. 
The Voltaire school, in their enmity to Christianity, acclaimed 
the, then almost unknown, Chinese as the paragons of virtue 
and goodness among the peoples of the earth, and asserted the 
superiority to the Bible of the, as yet unpublished, Eastern 
Sacred Books. The far-away cows wore long horns. 

The religious trend or aspect of the movement had its most 
marked manifestation in Britain, Sir Walter Scott presenting 
himself as its leading figure, with Southey and others actively 
seconding him. It helped mightily to pave the way for the pro- 
Roman Tractarianism of Newman and his coterie. In his 
Apologia Newman assigns full credit to the (undesigned) service 
thus rendered by Scott in propelling him Romeward, as does 
Ronald A. Knox at a later date (in his Spiritual Aeneid)? The 
then paucity of Romanists in Great Britain, and the consequent 
lack of a proper object-lesson derivable from modern actuality and 
matter-of-fact, immensely facilitated idealization. The industrial 
era lying still in the womb of the future, no typical “ Irish 
quarter” in the big cities had as yet unfolded its amenities. 

But, though it was awhile instrumental in bringing over a 
tolerable number of recruits to Rome, the movement has for 
long been on the wane. Even in early Victorian days the famous 


1F. Schlegel, Werner, Schutz, Adam Miller, Stolberg and others, likewise adopted 
Popery, from among the ranks of the first German Romanticists. 
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architect, Pugin, after being seventeen years in that Church 
which he joined in his sentimental youth, is to be heard exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘ Examine the ordinary Catholic view that prevails. All 
anterior to the Reformation is regarded and described as a sort 
of Utopia . . . all holy monks, all holy priests, holy everybody. 
Such charity, and such hospitality and such unity, when every 
man was a Catholic! I once believed in Utopia myself, but 
when tested by stern facts and history it all melts away like a 
dream.” The American H. C. Lea’s History of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy, published in the sixties, rendered signal aid in the 
dutiful task of brushing out this Romanizing mirage: there 
is no work, in the view of Lecky, more “ fitted to dispel the gross 
illusions concerning the period, which High Church writers 
have conspired to sustain ’’. 

Not that it has suffered extinction, by any means, though 
certainly the life-juices of pro-papal propaganda are now in the 
main drawn from other sources. Even within recent date 
attempts, costly and elaborate, which, however, never turned 
out very prosperous, were made in the form of pageants at 
reproducing romantic religious episodes associated with Anglican 
medieval days and “‘ revealing the intimate relationship between 
Rome and England” (as a Jesuit onlooker complacently 2 
expressed it), The prevailing vogue of Norman and pre- 
Norman Christian names among us is a minor unrecognized 
vestige of its lingering influence. Pious utterances too, of 
religious medieval personages, wherein no peculiar merit would 
be seen had they dropped from a Reformer, are belauded by 
divines of ours and quoted with an uncommon and special 
effusiveness. 

Cardinal Vaughan in his day issued a book, Roads to Rome, 
in which a number of recruits to the papal fold told their story. 
Several of these set down as a consideration which had greatly 
influenced them the lack of fresh “ saints ” in England since the 
Reformation, as compared with the multitude of them that 
adorned the previous age. This argument is curiously two-edged. 1 
Let us rule out of count all Protestants and all non-Romanists 
entirely. Population has so multiplied within the last three or s 
four centuries that the Romanist total aggregate in England b 
now exceeds the total figure for the whole medieval population. 
Moreover, according to Newman, the Church’s Faith and 

1 Church and State (and edition), p. 31. * History of Morals, I, p. 328. 
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doctrine keeps steadily undergoing “‘development,” which surely 
should facilitate saintliness. Yet “saints” have in Britain 
been getting fewer! Within Rome’s own bounds here, the 
number canonized during the last century is quite scant in 
proportion to the number “ sainted ” throughout the medieval 
centuries. Can the explanation be that the presence nowadays 
of the Protestant factor necessitates a greater circumspection 
in the culling out of “ saints”? How is it, anyway, that during 
the past post-medieval period Romanism has not contrived— 
how is it that at the present moment she does not contrive— 
at all events in countries preponderantly Romish, to resume 
and reproduce, aye to’ improve on, the supposed paradisaical 
conditions that marked the former Romantic age? 

But, apparently, what is intended is a contrast between 
the numbers amongst Protestants and Romanists respectively 
in Britain that are entitled to be accounted and called “ saints ”. 
It is overlooked or disregarded that-in the N. T. Epistles all 
professed believers in the Gospel are indiscriminately spoken 
of as ‘‘ saints ”"—in Greek Aagioi, the singular form of which is 
limited in its applicatory use to one or other of the Persons of 
the Trinity And as long as Protestantism is consistent with 
itself it will hold by the Biblical, in preference to the fashionable 
artificial and technical, sense of the term. However, one of the 
above Roman recruits notes that the Pope’s sole power to 
canonize “ saints ” “‘ seems often to be tacitly admitted by many 
who else would scorn his claims”; and there is some justice in 
the statement. Even prior to Tractarian and Romanticist days, 
among the Caroline Anglicans this tendency showed itself. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, according to Coleridge,* “ never speaks 
with the slightest respect and affection of Luther, Calvin, or 
any other of the great Reformers—at least not in any of his 
learned works, but he saints every trumpery monk or friar 
down to the very latest canonisations of the Pope”. 

Unquestionably an amount of curious inconsistency obtains 
in the retrospective use and distribution of the appellation 
“Saint” in certain quarters. One is liable to be checked by 
some for speaking of Francis or Bernard “ as though they had 
been schoolmates” of the speaker, whereas there is no such 

* Table Talk, January 4, 1930. 
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solicitude for the respect due to many of the New Testament 
names, as Apollos, Martha, Timothy, for instance, not to 
mention the great Old Testament worthies. As for the Primitive 
Church, Origen was the father of Biblical exegesis, Clement 
Alex. of Christian hymnody, Tertullian of ecclesiastical Latin; 
yet Rome has, on “trumpery” grounds enough, withholden 
sainthood from them, whilst bestowing it on many others un- 
worthy to unloose their shoes, and she finds those outside 
her fold who will ape this usage of hers. 

Whately rightly regrets, relative to his own Church’s 
Liturgy, that the title Apostle should ever have been supple- 
mented with, or exchanged for, “ Saint”. (In three or four 
places we have the absurd tautology “‘ 4o/y Apostle Saint X ”’!) 
Be it granted that they, the Apostles, were unique—in a certain 
sense, different in kind from other men; that their inspiration, 
essentially and not merely in degree, differed from the 
illumination of other believers; that “‘ the signs of an Apostle” 
(2 Cor. xii. 12) had a place apart. Yet how is their honour 
enhanced by investing them with an appellation which in 
common parlance they must share with a medley of primitive and 
medieval nondescripts? Nevertheless, there is this to be said 
in the way of substantial palliation: there the sainted Apostles 
and other New Testament persons that are commemorated 
are never suffered to eclipse or obscure their Lord. “ Christ 
is all’ is the keynote of the “ Festivals”. The grace of Christ 
is consistently adduced as the secret and the power of those 
“holy men of old”. Contrast the panegyrics of the Old Testa- 
ment worthies at the close of the Apocryphal Ben-Sirach. Con- 
trast likewise the descantings or the speculations of scores of 
our preachers and religious scribes on the disposition or the 
innate genius or the personal courage or goodness which we 
are to accept as quite sufficiently accounting for what such 
godly ones became and did. Rather, we have a taking of the ) 
cue from Isaiah li. 2: ‘‘ Call to mind, look at, Abraham.” | 
[With what object? To admire him? Nay] “ for I called him 
alone and blessed and increased him”; or from Hebrews xiii. 
7., Clearer and nearer still, “ Keep in mind them that gave } 
you a lead, and did so by speaking to you the word of God; 
and as you look back on the issue of their career, go on imitating 
their faith’. In the grand unfolding, in a chapter just preceding 
this latter appeal, of the roll of Old Testament spiritual heroes ‘ 
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and heroines, all achievements are seen to be ascribed to the 
humble, self-emptying faculty of faith; there is not a tinge of 
that proneness to adduce and magnify some native talent or 
potency as adequately explaining a human being’s exploits, 
independently of the grace of God. And, accordingly, the 
inspired remembrancer has no hesitation in assuring his fellow- 
Christian correspondents that in the then prosaic present they 
could equally look for Divine victories in their hearts and in 
their lives through the medium of an identical faith, only more 
definitely grounded in the redeeming death and the risen power 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The natural heart of man, uninfluenced by grace Divine, 
has little welcome for any such rallying appeal. Not only is it 
the reverse of self-glorifying, but, inasmuch as it points out the 
sole and all-sufficient resource, it leaves no room for excuse. 
The pretentious babble of mediaeval religious romance, on the 
other hand, in so far as it leaves the impression that earlier 
generations, inherently as it would seem, possessed the secret 
or capacity of achieving heights and flights of sanctity and 
devotion which we can hardly hope ever to acquire, will always 
secure an ample measure of acceptance. It affords a convenient 
salve for the conscience. ‘‘ The world,” observes Dr. Salmon, 
“likes to have saints—as objects of veneration, not imitation.” 
Men are helped thereby to fancy, self-excusingly, that their 
situation is less advantageous for godly living than that of others 
in by-gone times. ‘‘ The former days were better than these ” 
(Eccles. vii. 10). People like to quarrel with their own age, 
and to whimper for institutions which, admittedly, had not 
enough of Christ’s spirit to preserve them from disrepute and 
decay. We have here a perversity that finds its proper comple- 
ment in the universalist’s calculation that penitence and con- 
version, so commonly obnoxious in this life, become quite 
facile and spontaneous after death, in the “ intermediate state ”’. 
Truly a heavy responsibility is incurred when men are induced 
in any degree so to “limit the Holy One”. Like as “ Jesus 
Christ is the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever”, so “ My 
Spirit remaineth among you”, throughout all times and eras, 
is the gracious assurance of our God.! 

1 Psalm lxxviii. 41 ; Haggai ii. 5; Hebrews xiii. 8. 
J. Warren. 
Ardmore, Ireland. 
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BY WHOM WAS JOSEPH SOLD TO THE 
ISHMAELITES ? (Gen. xxxvii. 28) 


WE read in our Bible the thrilling story of Joseph, who was 
envied by his brothers for the reason of his being the most 
beloved son of his father (Gen. xxxvii. 3), and who aroused their 
profound hatred by the dreams he dreamt (Gen. xxxvii. 5-11); 
a hatred which led them to the heinous purpose of killing him 
(Gen. xxxvii. 20). Reuben, however, with the intention of saving 
his life, succeeded in preventing them from shedding his blood 
with their own hands: they cast him into a dry pit meaning to 
leave him to die there (Gen. xxxvii. 24), whilst Reuben had 
made up his mind to return to the pit after the brothers would 
have left the place, and to rescue him from terrible death by 
starvation. But it came to pass that neither the ghastly design 
of the brothers was reached, nor Reuben’s well-intentioned 
scheme could be effectuated: strangers appeared on the stage, 
Ishmaelites, coming from Gilead and travelling to Egypt, 
carrying with them, as the English version has it, “ spicery and 
balm and myrrh”, that is to say gum stragacanth, storax, and 
ladanum (Gen. xxxvil. 25)—the margin of the Revised Version 
is not wholly accurate; to these strangers Joseph was sold, and 
they brought him to Egypt, where he became a slave unto 
Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, the captain of the guard 
(Gen. xxxvil. 36). 

Now it is the question, put above this paper: by whom 
was Joseph sold to the Ishmaelites? One would very naturally 
be inclined to say: Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites by his 
own brothers, with exception of Reuben. They altered their 
mind, induced to do so by Judah who spoke unto his brethren: 
‘‘ What profit is it if we slay our brother and conceal his blood? 
come and let us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let not our hand 
be upon him; for he is our brother and our flesh ” (Gen. xxxvii. 
26, 27). But did they really carry out the proposal Judah had 
made? We read in the twenty-eighth verse: ‘‘ and there passed 
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by Midianites, merchantmen; and they drew and lifted up 
Joseph out of the pit, and sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for 
twenty pieces of silver; and they brought Joseph into Egypt.” 
We would expect something different; something running like 
this: ‘“‘ and as the Ishmaelites passed by, they drew and lifted 
up Joseph out of the pit, and sold him to the Ishmaelites for 
twenty pieces of silver; and they brought Joseph into Egypt.” 
Why are these “ Midianites, merchantmen”’, introduced? 
What is the reason of their absolutely unexpected appearance? 
And now they have made their appearance, what is the meaning 
of the phrase, “ and they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the 
pit”? Who are “they”? What is the subject of the verb? 
Have we to understand the sentence of Joseph’s brothers? 
or from the Midianites? 

Nobody can deny that here is a difficulty. Some scholars 
tried to solve this difficulty by assuming that Midianites and 
Ishmaelites could be identified ; but if this really was the meaning 
of the Biblical text, the name ‘‘ Midianites ” should have been 
inserted in another way: the phrase ought to run, “and she 
Midianites passed by”. The Hebrew, however, is lacking 
the article; the Midianites are introduced as not mentioned 
before, not yet known to the reader; they are presented to us 
quite in the same way as the Ishmaelites in verse 25: ‘‘ behold, 
a travelling company of Ishmaelites came ’’; likewise it is said 
in verse 28, “‘ and there passed by Midianites, merchantmen ”’. 
Adherents of the documentary theory have regarded the un- 
expected introduction of the Midianites as a conclusive proof 
of an original duality of tradition. As to the critical analysis 
there must have been two different renderings of Joseph’s 
abduction to Egypt: the one, telling how Judah saved his life 
by persuading his brothers not to kill him but to sell him to 
a travelling company of Ishmaelites (J); the other, narrating 
how Joseph was put into a pit, by Reuben’s advice; the brothers 
wished that he should starve in the pit, but Reuben intended 
to save his life; Joseph, however, was taken out of the pit by 
Midianite traders, who carried him off to Egypt, and Reuben, 
returning to the pit, found it empty (E). But is it really necessary 
to have recourse to the supposition of a double tradition? 
There have been several Jewish scholars, at first Rabbi Samuel 
ben Meir? (1085-1158), and in our days, e.g., the British Chief 

1 Der Elohist als Erzahler ein Trrweg der Pentateuchkritik ? Giessen, 1933, p- 154+ 
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Rabbi, Dr. J. H. Hertz, who defend the thesis that Joseph was 
cast into the pit by his brothers, on the advice of Reuben; after- 
wards they intended to sell him to an approaching company of 
Ishmaelites, on the advice of Judah, but before they could do so, 
some Midianites, merchantmen, passing by, heard the cries of 
the unfortunate Joseph and, dragging him out of the pit, did 
what the brothers had meant to do: they sold him to the 
Ishmaelites. Exactly the same opinion has been expressed 
recently by Prof. Rudolph, in the book he has published together 
with Prof. Volz, wherein the existence of E as a separate docu- 
ment is contested most energetically. He argues that verse 28 
informs us that it was the Midianites who lifted up Joseph and 
sold him unto the before-mentioned Ishmaelites, the latter carry- 
ing him off to Egypt. The design of the brothers, therefore, 
was not effectuated because the Midianites had anticipated them. 

And indeed, if we read the Biblical text exactly as it runs, 
without any prejudice, we cannot deny that this is precisely 
what it says. The preceding verses (26 and 27) give us the 
details of Judah’s advice, which was accepted by the brothers: 
“‘and his brethren hearkened unto him.” Then verse 28 con- 
tinues: ‘“‘and there passed by Midianites, merchantmen”. 
These Midianites must be regarded as newcomers. They can- 
not be identified with the before-mentioned Ishmaelites, for 
they are introduced, as we have shown before, as a group not 
yet known to the reader. Why are they mentioned? Of course 
because they are going to act a prominent part in what will 
be narrated next. Now then, what is more natural and obvious 
than to take the immediately following verbs, “ they drew and 
lifted up”, and, “they sold”, as the indication of this part? 
The subject of these verbs must be, “the Midianites”. Only 
for very serious and forcible reasons could one assume a change 
of subject. But there are no such reasons. So we are told that 
these accidentally passing Midianites, without doubt having 
guessed from the cries of Joseph that there must be some 
human being in the pit, lifted him up and sold him exactly 
to the same Ishmaelites to whom Joseph’s brethren had planned 
to do so. The Ishmaelites, in their turn, brought Joseph into 
Egypt. That there is a change of subject in the last words of 
the verse is beyond doubt: Joseph was abducted to Egypt by 
those to whom he was sold. So, whether the subject of, “* draw- 
ing and lifting up”, and, “selling”, is sought in Joseph’s 
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brothers or in the Midianites, in either case the subject is 
changed in the end of the verse; the subject of ‘“‘ bought” is 
at any rate “ the Ishmaelites”. 

It must be supposed that the brothers were not in the 
immediate vicinity of the pit as the Midianites took their chance 
to kidnap the unfortunate Joseph. After having cast him into 
the pit, “ they sat down to eat bread” (Gen. xxxvii. 25); now 
one may well regard this as the height of heartless barbarity, 
but it is not necessary to picture them as such cruel and indiffer- 
ent creatures that they could take their meal within so narrow a 
distance that they were able to hear the painful lamentations of 
their brother. They would have certainly retired so far from 
the hideous pit that they could not hear the cries of their ill- 
treated brother. And so it is easily explained that the Midianites 
could take Joseph from the pit without his brothers interfering. 
Moreover, would they have interfered, if they had been in 
the immediate neighbourhood? They surely did not care for 
the small profit they might get by selling their brother; what 
they had in mind was to get rid of him, and whether this pur- 
pose was reached by their own action or by the eaucie ts of 
another party remained all the same. 


II 

So the interpretation of Genesis xxxvii. 28 seems to be 
pretty sure. We read the verse precisely as it runs, and need 
not bother with any critical analysis. In this way we have to 
face the fact, that it was not Joseph’s brothers, but a company 
of Midianites, wandering merchantmen, who sold him to the 
Ishmaelites by whom he was abducted to Egypt. 

But, so it might be asked, does not the end of the chapter 
tell us the opposite? The last verse says, “‘ and the Midianites 
sold him into Egypt unto Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, 
the captain of the guard”’. Now it is necessary to examine the 
words carefully. It is not said that the Midianites “ brought ” 
Joseph into Egypt, nor is the idea suggested that they sold him 
“in”? Egypt. What is said is actually this: that he was sold 
by the Midianites, and the effect or the consequence of this 
“ selling ” is expressed in the words “‘ into Egypt’; what the 
Biblical narrator wants to fix is the fact that Joseph, who was 
bewailed by his father as torn in pieces and devoured by an 
evil beast, in reality had been sold as a slave by the Midianites, 
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mentioned before in the chapter, with the effect that he had 
been carried off to Egypt, where he came into the possession 
. of the captain of the king’s guard, Potiphar. Genesis xxxvii. 36 
is not at all contrary to the statement made in verse 28, but 
tells exactly the same story. 

And with this statement perfectly agrees what Joseph says 
(Gen. xl. 15), to the butler of the king of Egypt, whose inter- 
cession he implores: “‘ for indeed I was stolen away out of the 
land of the Hebrews.” Naturally Joseph was ignorant of 
the purpose of his brothers to kill or to sell him; the only thing 
he knew was, that they had deprived him of his coat and cast 
him into a pit, and from this he might gather that they “ thought 
evil against him ” (Gen. 1. 20), but his further sad experience 
was due to the Midianites: they had kidnapped him and sold 
him to the Ishmaelites and so, indeed, he was stolen away out 
of the land of the Hebrews. This is not a specimen of one 
out of two different lines of tradition, but tallies as precisely 
as one could wish with the statement made in Genesis xxxvii. 28. 

But yet there is a last objection which has to be faced. 
In Genesis xlv. 4, 5, Joseph says unto his brethren: “ I am Joseph 
your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt,” “ be not grieved nor 
angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither.” Is this not 
sufficient proof that Joseph accuses his drothers of having sold 
him? And must not this word of Joseph next to Genesis xl. 15 
be regarded as a fragment of a second tradition? Now one 
should not be too hasty in drawing such a conclusion. For it 
is necessary to take into consideration that Joseph expresses 
himself very curtly. It was not the moment for long and ex- 
plicit explanations. So without doubt we have to regard his 
saying as an abbreviated phrase. He wanted to convince his 
brothers of the fact that he, who stood before them as the 
mighty lord of the land, really was their own brother Joseph; 
he therefore points to the fact, only known to him and to them, 
that they caused his being abducted to Egypt. And in what 
way should he formulate this? As we pointed out before it 
was not the moment for circumstantial expositions; we can- 
not expect him to enlarge upon the series of facts: that they 
cast him into the pit, from which he was kidnapped by Midian- 
ites, who in their turn sold him to Ishmaelites, by whom he 
was brought to Egypt, but summarizing he lays stress on 
these two facts: the brothers were the primary cause of his 
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arriving in Egypt, and he, who now is the lord of the land, 
originally was sold as a slave. These two facts he places to- 
gether in the clause: “‘ whom ye sold into Egypt.” So there 
is no necessity at all to regard this summarizing phrase in a 
moment of deepest emotion as a proof of a tradition contra- 
dictory to that of Genesis xl. 15. On the contrary, even what 
Joseph says to his brethren excellently fits in with the other 
data of the Biblical narrative as it presents itself to us. 

Summing up we may state that neither the current opinion 
is right, according to which Joseph was sold by his brethren; 
nor can the documentary analysis stand firm, which splits up 
the narrative into two different strata, of which the one told 
of Joseph being sold by his brethren and the other of Joseph 
being kidnapped by passing Midianites; but what the holy 
text actually tells us is, that Joseph was cast into a pit by his 
brethren, who originally meant to leave him there to die of 
starvation, but afterwards altered their mind and intended to 
sell him to approaching Ishmaelites; their purpose, however, 
was not effectuated, for accidentally arriving Midianites lifted 
Joseph as he cried for help out of the pit and sold him to the 
Ishmaelites, as his brethren intended to do, and so he was 
carried off to Egypt. Herewith an inconvenient difficulty is 
removed, and an outstanding argument in favour of the docu- 
mentary theory, which often has been repeated, is completely 
refuted. 

G. Cu. AaLpers. 

Hilversum, Holland. Free University of Amsterdam. 
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THREE NEW BIOGRAPHIES OF CALVIN? 


I 

*AssuREDLY, the branch of investigation devoted to Calvin 
has no reason to complain! Besides a number of monographs, * 
which may be said to multiply year by year, three new biogra- 
phies since 1933 occupy the field,—attempts, that is to say, 
to comprise within comparatively slender compass the most 
salient elements of the Reformer’s life and his theological and 
ecclesiastical labours. Imbart de la Tour’s volume is in many 
respects a production sui generis, only to be judged by its own 
scale of measurement. The two others, hailing from Britain, 
we welcome more especially, because the Anglo-Saxon world, 
profoundly as it has been influenced by our Reformer, has 
hitherto contributed relatively little to the research occupied 
with his me ; and therefore a gap remained to be filled in 
that quarter./If we enquire the cause of the augmenting interest 
in Calvin, Mackinnon points us (p. 7) by way of explanation 
to Karl Barth and his School. Probably, however, we should 
regard the current religious situation as its deeper ground. 
The heritage of the Reformation having been forced in several 
countries, nay, throughout the entire world, into grave conflict 
with sceptical tendencies, men’s thoughts have turned, as it 
were instinctively, to the hero whose genius unquestionably 
saved Protestantism in its grapple with the Counter-Reforma- 

tion 
The books of the British historians supplement one another 
in many respects. Both of them reveal a good acquaintance 
with original sources and the literature of the subject, albeit 
some omissions are noticeable; for both writers alike pass by 
1(1) R. N. Carew Hunt: Calvin. London, Centenary Press, 1933. (2) Imbart 
Calvin et I’ 


de la Tour, Member of the Institute: Les Origines de la Réforme. IV. 
Institution chrétienne. Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1935. (3) Mackinnon, Prof. Jas.: Calvin 
and the Reformation. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. 

* Translated from the German original by Mr. E. K. Simpson, M.A. 

3'Vd. my article, Calviniana; Gott. Anzeigen, 1934, 7, and the Evangelical Quarterly, 
Vi. 2, 1934, for publications since the War in Germany alone ; several more have 
appeared since then. 
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not only the Hungarian sources of information, as may readily 
be understood, but also the Dutch writers (Kuyper, Rutgers) 
on Calvin. If they bear a resemblance in that respect, the task 
they respectively set before them exhibits characteristic diver- 
gences. Hunt says: “ The present volume is a biography of 
Calvin, not a history of Calvinism” (p.'11). A very intelligible 
limitation! But in view of its execution the German reader 
cannot avoid the impression that the sequence of events at 
Geneva, in France, and to some extent also in England, lies 
specially near the author’s heart. On the other hand, the 
Reformer’s activities on German soil, in fact his entire stay at 
Strassburg and his participation in the great religious confer- 
ences of his time, to say nothing of his relations with the 
Netherlands or Poland, are obviously too much curtailed. In 
contrast with Hunt, Mackinnon entitles his book: Ca/vin and 
the Reformation. He has written a meritorious work in four 
volumes on Luther and the Refornration (1925-30), and the 
book before us on Calvin is meant to form its counterpart. 
He signalizes the object floating before his mind in the words: 
the volume is meant “to be not a biog@aphy, but primarily a 
critical survey of the Reformer’s work and influence; the bio- 
graphical element occupies only so much space therein as 
contributes to this survey” (p. 9). In harmony with this design 
we are given by way of introduction (pp. 1-38) a fairly lengthy 
and commendable estimate of Zwingli and the Zurich Reforma- 
tion. Nevertheless it appears to me questionable whether the 
far-reaching compass of the theme is completely covered, not- 
withstanding excellent details, particularly in chapters xii—xv, 
(pp. 178-213) regarding Calvin’s place as a Reformation 
leader, as a mediator between the Protestant Churches, con- 
cerning his efforts for the progress of the Reformation and 
his interventions in international politics, and lastly the con- 
cluding observations (p. 288 sq.) touching Calvin’s epoch- 
making significance. It is true, some points left out of con- 
sideration by Hunt obtain notice; but in return other /acunae, 
to which we shall advert later on, seem to us to present them- 
selves to view. 

However, Mackinnon construes the title of his book 
principally in the sense that he proposes to furnish a critical 
survey of what the Reformer was, taught, and achieved, and 
in so doing, provided that the critic does not lose sight of his 
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limits, exercises an undoubted right of the historical student. 
Hunt likewise by no means abjures an independent judgment 
and occasional tone of condemnation. Grateful as he is for 
Doumergue’s magnum opus, which he appraises as a “ vast 
storehouse of information ”, he blames his too diligent endeav- 
ours to “wash Calvin white” (p. 11). On the other hand 
Hunt (p. 72) regards as unwise (e.g.) Calvin’s refusal in his 
controversy with Caroli to subscribe the three old creeds, in 
spite of the memorable reason assigned by the Reformer: “ we 
have sworn our belief in one God, but not in Athanasius.” 
The critical instinct with him now and then produces really 
challengeable expressions. Thus a note is appended to the 
order for the removal of all crosses from the Genevan churches: 
“the triumph of the Old Testament was complete” (p. 245). 
As a rule, however, whilst noticing a number of criticisms, 
Hunt yet knows how, by some means, to vindicate the Re- 
former. Compare, for instance, the attitude he takes up 
(pp. 123 ff.) to predestination. 

Mackinnon behaves otherwise. It is true, he can appre- 
ciate Calvin in his character of Reformer. His intellectual 
acumen, gift of organization, confidence in God, and indes- 
tructible optimism rooted in that confidence; his moral strength 
and active energy springing from his unqualified persuasion 
of the Divine Sovereignty,—all these traits rendered Calvin an 
antagonist whom Rome feared no less than Luther (p. 288 sq.). 
But his actual estimate is modified throughout in a way contrast- 
ing with Hunt’s by strongly critical assumptions. Mackinnon 
has many and serious censures to make in regard to Calvin’s 
personality as well as his work and teaching. In the matter 
of Servetus he terms him “ the medieval inquisitor under the 
mask of the Evangelical reformer” (p. 146). He speaks of 
his vindictive temperament (p. 93), and thinks, in view of 
such occurrences as the repression of his Genevan opponents 
in 1555, that his God was not entirely the God of the Gospel, 
as he preached Him with so great a pretension to truth (p. 109). 
He goes the length of maintaining that in his last years Calvin 
preserved his sway in Geneva by “ something like an ecclesiastical 
reign of terror, backed up by a system of espionage ”’ (p. 171). 
As to Calvin’s doctrine, Mackinnon regards the story of the 
Fall and Original Sin, not as reliable information, but myth; 
and the reformation-creed touching the incapacity of the natural 
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man to perform what is good he views as an one-sided, extrava- 
gant, indeed morbid conception, not correspondent with reality, 
but the outcome of dogmatical preconceptions (pp. 231 sq., 235). 

The utterances we have just quoted betray distinctly the 
fact that Mackinnon’s critical bearing towards Calvin originates 
in a theology similar to that championed in Germany by Har- 
nack and Troeltsch. Hereby it loses a good part of its credibility 
for all who thought and think otherwise; and that means the 
majority of theologians to-day, at least in the Fatherland. We 
can understand now why Mackinnon breaks a lance on behalf 
of the “solid and fairly objective” work of Kampfschulte 
(pp. viii, 61), in spite of all the proofs furnished by Doumergue 
and others how little, with all its research and show of impar- 
tiality, it accords with the real Calvin. Yet Mackinnon’ might 
just as well have drawn attention, in place of the now somewhat 
discredited Kampfschulte, to the new French volume -we have 
specified above, which manifestly exhibits no slight affinity 
with it. 

Pierre Imbart de la Tour, professor in the University of 
Bordeaux and more recently a member of the Institute, laboured 
at a large work treating of the sources of the French Reforma- 
tion. He is of opinion (Pref. to Vol. I, p. 7) that relations 
subsisted between the Revolution of 1789 and the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century, so that their influence continues to 
operate in present-day France. To place these links of connex- 
ion in a clear light is clearly the aim of his work, one executed 
with much learning and penetration. The first volume, which 
appeared in 1905, depicts the ascent of French royalty to a 
status of absolute sovereignty. The unity of the kingdom was 
thus so far secured that at the opening of the sixteenth century 
it could practically be said: “‘ one God, one king, one faith, 
one law” (p. 208.) Furthermore, the domestic and social re- 
lations of the age are scrutinized in excellent disquisitions. 
They are marked at the close of the Middle Ages principally 
by the uprising of the higher dourgeoisie and the first inroad of | 
humanism. 

The second volume (1909) proceeds to deal in due sequence 
with the Church and the Renaissance. As a fruit of careful 
study Imbart here, along with single parties of a general ec- 
clesiastical pattern, delineates Gallicanism, which flourished in 
France during the century subsequent to the great Councils 
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of Reform, but in process of time faded away more and more; 
and he sketches likewise the wretched abuses in the church-life 
of France, the anarchy rampant in the institutions as well as 
the morals of the Church. Over against that he sets the new 
culture of the Renaissance, which gendered a new type of 
humanity in France as elsewhere. Specially important in Im- 
bart’s eyes is Christian humanism, as represented by Reuchlin, 
Erasmus and above all Lefévre of Etaples. The volume con- 
cludes with the Concordat of 1516 and various schemes of 
reform prior to 1520, which, however, altogether foundered. 

The third volume (1914), which Imbart entitles 
L’évangélisme, 1521-38, introduces the reader to the battles 
of the Reformation. First of all, the men and their teachings 
are contrasted, who were, in a sense, suitors for the soul of 
the French people: Luther on the one hand, Erasmus and 
Lefévre on the other. In the “ twenties ” the earliest Lutherans 
loom in sight here and there; but, at the same time, in the 
Parisian theological faculty and the parliament, tokens of the 
sharpest reaction. The crown, on whom everything hinged, 
took up an indecisive attitude, permitting the Reformation 
movement in Meaux to go on for a time, but the execution 
even of Berguin (1529) evinced that the idea of a real Reforma- 
tion was not even remotely entertained. Nevertheless Imbart 
believes it can be shewn that a reformatory party had formed 
even among the bishops, firmly distinguishable, however, from 
the ever-spreading “‘ Lutherian contagion” and the groups 
under William Farel controlled by outside influences. Yet in 
the “‘ thirties” an attempt was once more made to guide pro- 
jects of reform and reformation in the same track. Melanchthon 
and Bucer were asked to an arbitration that the former reported 
on 1 August, 1537,! and both the Reformers were in fact 
invited personally to negotiations in France. The effort came 
to grief owing to the fresh outbreak of hostilities between 
Francis and Charles V, and in a deeper sense because the time 
for a real compromise to be effected was already past. At this 
moment Calvin is assuming the lead of the French Reforma- 
tion; but, in Imbart’s judgment, it was already virtually decided 
that France in the upshot should remain catholic. 

A work of such significance for historical research 
peremptorily demanded a continuation. It was Imbart’s inten- 


1 Corp. Ref., Il, 740. 
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tion to have crowned the whole by writing a volume on Calvin 
and the Protestant party in France. At this task he laboured 
whole-heartedly; but the War and the subsequent period, which 
brought him many other occupations, prevented him from 
attaining his end before his death in December, 1925. A friend 
of his, Jacques Chevalier, published in 1935 all that he left 
behind in any way ready for the printer. This volume, the 
title of which, Calvin and the Institutes, does not exactly answer 
to its contents, subdivides into three books. The first, the 
Man and his Work, contains four chapters, dealing with his 
training, teaching, rule and personality (pp. 3-216). In the 
section on rule (pp. 116-62) not only the conflicts and ordin- 
ances in Geneva itself, but the Reformer’s international activities, 
especially in promotion of the unity of the new church, are 
portrayed. Volume II depicts the evangelical propaganda in 
France and the methods employed for its extension and their 
suppression by the State, parliament and church (pp. 217-364). 
Volume III bears the title, “‘ The Organized Reformation 
Movement ” (1549-59), and, after a chapter on France under 
Henri II (pp. 367-422), treats more sketchily in chapter 2 of 
“the Enterprise of Geneva” (pp. 423-61), “the Rise of the 
Reformed Party” (pp. 462-96) being dealt with in chapter 3. 
The last page of the book supplies only a couple of lines 
epitomizing the contents of a fourth chapter entitled “ The 
First Collisions ”’. 

This synopsis of contents suffices to shew that we have 
to do with an unfinished work. What shape it would have 
assumed as a whole or in detail, had the author been able to 
prepare it for the press, we cannot say. Actually, there are 
gaps in it, occasionally remarked by the editor, for instance, 
in reference to Bucer’s influence on Calvin (p. 48), or errors 
which would probably have undergone correction upon a 
revision, such as the description of Bolsec as a preacher in- 
stead of a doctor (p. 128); or inequalities in the treatment of 
the material, as e.g. only a pair of passing observations touching 
Calvin’s recall to Geneva in 1541 (p. 118); or the circumstance 
that the ‘“‘ Process-Gruet ” (p. 136), and Calvin’s share in the 
great religious conferences of 1540-1 (p. 144) are related or 
barely alluded to at quite unsuitable places. We have also, 
properly speaking, no biography of the Reformer before 
us. The author has kept the outline of his projected work 
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constantly before his eyes in all that he has compiled; otherwise 
a chapter on France under Henri II would have been meaning- 
less. Moreover, notes and quotations are attached to certain 
sections, perhaps a quarter of the book, which are missing 
elsewhere. 

It is the more surprising then that this fourth volume has 
appeared by itself in a German translation under the title: 
Imbart de la Tour: Calvin: Der Mensch, die Kirche, die Zeit 
In this version all notes are cancelled, and no mention is made 
of the fact that the work is incomplete and breaks off suddenly. 
The prospectus of the bustling publisher, amid notable eulogies 
of Calvin, which yet are oddly suggestive, declares: —“ In fact, 
Imbart’s book is the first objective, unbiassed representation, 
inspired by attachment to truth, and yet instinct with animation 
and warm human sympathy.” 

This cordial adoption of a posthumous, not fully matured, 
work must have its special explanation. Certainly we are glad 
to possess Imbart’s fourth volume. The entire enquiry into 
the causes of the French Reformation is thus rendered more 
definite and impressive. On this ground undoubtedly have 
such men as Pannier and Lefranc favoured and promoted its 
publication (Pref. x). In spite of undeniable defects we are 
presented, in this fourth volume as well as its predecessors, 
with a classical production of the French historical school. 
From solid researches of such a comprehensive sweep as lay 
peculiarly at Imbart’s command a representation is built up, 
in many of its details, of a fascinating strain, and one which is 
studded throughout with striking, often admirable, aphoristic 
apercus. For example: “‘ Calvin first of all created a book, the 
Institutes ; next a city, Geneva.” ... “ He did not love the 
city, nor did it greatly love him. Their union reminds us of 
prudential matches, which pursue their course with many a 
wrangle, yet never result in a complete breach” (p. 117). 

In presence of such decided and manifold excellences, 
everything turns on the fundamental standpoint in agreement 
with which Imbart writes, recounts and judges. We light upon 
it as early as the third volume (pp. 3-57) plainly enough, in 
his estimate of Luther. He extols the prodigious potency of 
that Reformer as of a master and leader of souls who carries 
high and low resistlessly with him. His glow of passion and 
+ Munich, Callway, 1936. 
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other qualities are stamped in him racially, in sharp contrast 
with the Romanic type. Imbart will hear nothing of any single 
event that transformed Luther into a Reformer; he makes him 
rather develop his teaching by slow degrees. To him what is 
most unintelligible therein is Luther’s deep conviction of sin, 
of the total depravity of the natural man and his moral inability. 
He holds that the interlacement of grace and freedom that 
had dominated Christian theology since Augustine was torn 
to tatters by Luther, and nothing was left over save fideisme pur, 
a salvation by faith alone. Doctrinal tradition and hierarchy, 
nay the Church itself, was thus demolished, and even the 
Reformation appeal to Scripture furnished the remedy. For 
Luther the Sacraments are no longer channels of grace, but 
merely tokens of our justification (p. 41);—the very thing the 
Reformer censured so severely in Zwingli! Imbart concludes 
that if so many followed Luther, it was because, side by side 
with his errors, so many elements of the teaching of “ mother 
Church” were retained (p. 57). Concerning Farel Imbart 
expresses himself in a curiously charitable tone, although 
broadly recognizing his dependence on Zwingli. He makes 
him Luther’s peer as a preacher in point of dialectics, irony 
and power of attack, and Calvin’s forerunner in his efforts 
to promote the French Reformation (III. 456-94). 

The French man of letters then takes up a Catholic attitude 
towards the Reformation, an enlightened Catholic, to be sure, 
who cherishes admiration for Erasmus or Lefévre, but one to 
whom the kernel of reformed feeling and thought remains alien. 
He admits that Calvin infused his “‘ moral greatness ”’ (Pref. xi) 
into the Huguenot party and was the first to raise Protestantism 
to the rank of a Church, capable of competing with Catholicism 
for the prize of the world. But he succeeded in doing that only 
(listen, reader, and wonder!) by reinstating in the bosom of 
the Reformation, somewhat against its instincts, the Catholic 
ideas of universality and authority (p. 53). From this basic 
conception of course a quantity of remarkable judgments 
spring. In his exposition of Scripture Calvin grounded himself 
on the footing of “‘ common assent ”’; for so Imbart misinterprets 
what the Reformer intended by the analogy of faith (p. 65). 
But elsewhere we are told that his exegesis confines itself to 
a crass literalism, a sort of Talmud (p. 216). Calvin raises 
the Sacraments once more into channels of grace (p. 90). 
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Professedly he rejects the confessional, but reintroduces it by 
clandestine devices of pastoral visitation and discipline (p. 102). 
Luther had held in the main to the Church invisible. Calvin 
dwells more on the visible Church under Christ its Head, and 
once more constitutes it the mediatrix between God and men 
(p. 98). The chief battle of the Reformation hitherto had been 
concerned with personal freedom of conscience; but Calvin, 
as we learn, gave the new Church an orthodox creed, a stern, 
semi-ascetic morality, and a system of rule (p. 110); and thus, 
as Imbart frankly confesses in one passage, fabricated a much 
freer and simpler catholicism than the old (p. 214). 

All these assertions, in which there is a rare combination 
of some truth and a deal of misconception, will hardly oust the 
established view, according to which Calvin’s Church, in con- 
trast with Lutheranism and Anglicanism, presents the sharpest 
antithesis to Roman Catholicism; and that for the very reason 
that Calvin consolidated and carried out the fundamental 
principles of Evangelical Christianity, adopted with sound 
intelligence by Luther and others, in the most comprehensive 
and logical fashion, particularly in ethics, the constitution of 
the community and the Church and in questions of state- 
relationship. 

In his estimate of Calvin’s personality Imbart finds much 
that he can warmly appreciate. Most of all he praises his 
intellectual endowments, which, corroborated by a solitary 
reference to the brevity, precision and pregnancy of his style, 
lent a yet more marvellous clarity and order to his system 
(p. 176 sq.). He was the first (in the French tongue) to succeed 
in making the sum of theology intelligible to the common 
mind (p. 180). He was the greatest polemic of his age, though 
not without traits of the special pleader (p. 183). Among his 
characteristics Imbart signalizes his amazing industry, his 
integrity and moderation (p. 174). He asks: had Calvin a 
heart? That query he would answer affirmatively; but he thinks 
the chord of joy was too largely missing in his life, and there- 
fore there was such a prevalence of hardness and gloom in him 
(p. 194). The Reformer “‘ walked before God”; but his God 
was a Despot, who is ever thinking of His honour, but is not 
John’s God of love (p. 205 sq.). And that is why, along with 
so many excellences, his character has its darker side. Calvin 
was proud (p. 202), and amenable to flattery; and Imbart charges 
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him in particular, like Mackinnon, with love of dominion and 
revengefulness (p. 188). He even recalls the saying of Rabelais: 
démoniacles Calvins, imposteurs de Genéve, which, however, he 
pronounces a freethinker’s sally (doutade), and then asks: was 
Calvin sincere and straightforward? With this attitude to the 
person of the Reformer tallies Imbart’s notion that the conflict 
in Geneva was a personal battle for ascendency on the part 
of the man who bowed the whole city, State and burghership 
beneath his control. All that reminds us only too vividly of 
Kampfschulte. We observe how closely similar modes of treat- 
ment spring from similar preconceptions. But we are convinced 
that there will not be wanting among students of Calvin’s 
career a faculty of discernment which, while readily appreciating 
the favourable elements of Imbart’s book, yet, as in Kampfs- 
chulte’s case, rejects and modifies his unwarranted criticisms, 


and the many half-truths or wholly perverse judgments he 
enunciates. 


II 


Having sought in the foregoing section to assess the 
general features of the three biographies, I propose to touch 
on certain special problems of the history of Calvin, in order 
to mark how these three fresh surveys of the ground deal with 
them. First of all I select the Reformer’s Conversion. As regards 
Imbart, it is of tell-tale significance that as early as his third 
volume he proves by a thorough examination of Lefévre’s circle 
of ideas (pp. 109-53) that the thesis of a “‘ Fabrician Protestant- 
ism” is untenable. The veteran humanist was a Bible-student, 
but he construed the Bible and Paul’s Epistles as a mystic 
somewhat after the model of Hugo of St. Victor, one of whose 
treatises he edited in 1513 (III. 139). Imbart’s utterances, 
moreover, respecting conversion are not quite consistent. 
After a searching valuation of the Commentary on Seneca he 
remarks that the earliest testimony of Calvin’s tendency to- 
wards the Reformation occurs in his letter to Daniel dated 
27 October, 1533. The conversion itself, however, he holds 
to have ensued in du Tillet’s company at Claix in Saintonge in 
1534. In spite of Calvin’s own distinct statement he makes 
it out to have been a gradual process. Neither the sole personal 
record in his Commentary on the Psalms nor the address given 
for Rector Cop are scrutinized by Imbart with adequate care. 


The influence of Karl Miller seems to have deterred him from 
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that (IV. 26-30). Hunt likewise places the date of Conversion 
later; he considers his resignation of his ecclesiastical benefice 
at Noyon as the correct season, or the month which Calvin 
spent with du Tillet at Angouléme. But if he intends by this 
assumption to obviate the difficulty that Calvin for some months 
after his breach with Rome should have consented to retain 
Catholic emoluments (p. 46), another and graver difficulty 
looms in sight, namely that the interval between his conversion 
and the composition of the Jnstitutes becomes intolerably narrow. 
Mackinnon therefore (p. 43) has, with myself, Pannier and 
others, rightly fixed on the autumn of 1533; only, in common 
with Imbart and Hunt, he appraises the reply to Sadolet’s 
letter as a personal testimony, which, in my opinion, on strictly 
historical grounds is inadmissible. 

If, nevertheless, the attitude of the three biographies to 
the subject of his conversion may be pronounced, on the whole, 
satisfactory, that cannot be affirmed of their declarations regard- 
ing the relations of the rising theologian and Church leaders 
to Bucer. Hunt, indeed, deals very scantily with Calvin’s 
residence at Strassburg and falls into serious errors in this 
connexion. He asserts (p. 88), for example, that the Romish 
service had not been abolished there, whereas that undoubtedly 
happened in 1529; and that only in 1530 had Bucer given up 
his earlier attachment to Luther’s teaching for a modification 
of Zwinglianism (p. 89). Mackinnon cites with approval a 
statement from Loof’s Dogmengeschichte! that Bucer’s theology 
was prelusive to Calvin’s (pp. 80, 216): but why from that 
source, we ask. However, he makes little use of his discern- 
ment; his book should have indicated with more accuracy 
wherein this prelude consisted. Imbart sets out with great zeal 
to assign Calvin his place in the world of the Reformation 
(pp. 39 sq.) He shews his dependence on Luther and, with 
some exaggeration, on Melanchthon; last of all, on Zwingli, 
who probably influenced him through the medium of Bucer. 
When on the point, however, of defining that influence more 
nearly, Imbart leaves a hiatus in his book; so that there is not 
much to be learnt on this head either from him or the two 
others. 

Of course, all three volumes contain a section relating to 
the Reformer’s Theology, which in the case of Imbart (pp. 54- 


1p. 879 (4th edition). 
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115) and Mackinnon (pp. 214-70), in keeping with the object 
of their writings, is fairly extensive. Both base their delineation 
of it predominantly on the Jmstituses in their final shape. That 
is by no means unjustifiable; but on this plan the development 
of Calvin’s theology is insufficiently canvassed; for it had a 
development, albeit one very diverse from that of Augustine 
or Luther. That, however, is of slight consequence compared 
with the causes which, unhappily for both writers, preclude a 
real understanding of the chief system of Protestant doctrine. 
Imbart gives us many admirable single observations. For 
instance, he recognizes that Calvin’s theology is not exhausted 
by the tenet of predestination (p. 85). But we have already 
heard how he takes pains to prove that he reintroduced import- 
ant Catholic conceptions into the circle of evangelical beliefs. 
This endeavour is not only unsuccessful, but prevents Imbart 
from grasping central articles of Calvinistic belief, such as 
justification. His remarks on that -score (pp. 74 sq.) refer at 
bottom not to the topic of sin and grace, but of determinism 
or indeterminism. Mackinnon, to be sure, here introduces 
something further; but his reader has frequently the feeling 
that he is more concerned about a criticism of the Reformer’s 
thoughts, in sooth, a criticism from the standpoint of his own 
modernistic creed, than about a lucid, penetrating, congenial 
representation of it. Thus he writes (p. 246): “‘ Calvin followed 
Paul in his doctrine of justification, but emphasized too strongly 
its forensic character; whereas the apostle saw in it a means 
for overcoming the power as well as the guilt of sin.” As if 
Mackinnon himself had not, some pages earlier (pp. 241 sq.), 
regarded repentance and regeneration as the firstfruits of 
Calvin’s faith! Investigation should have been made of the 
remarkable fact that, in the first chapters of the Third Book 
of his Jnstitutes, Calvin treats of the transformation of our 
whole life, that is to say, of the conquest of the power of sin, 
through justification by faith, and only subsequently of the 
forgiveness of sins wrought thereby. Instead of that Mackinnon 
does not fail, in. the passage quoted from page 247, to set in 
relief the fact that Calvin did not share the view of modern 
theology as to the opposition between the historical Jesus and 
Paul. Was that really germane to the matter in hand? We 
have here one sample of many in Mackinnon’s book, how 
critical views, with which one is not seeking acquaintance in 
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a biography of Calvin, obstruct thoroughness of insight into 
the Reformer’s doctrine. Hunt’s elucidations on the other 
hand, in his sixth chapter on Calvin’s Theology and Ethics 
(pp. 114-40), are far more to the point, notwithstanding their 
brevity. He dwells with particular care on the questions raised 
by Weber and Troeltsch concerning the economic and social 
effects of Calvinism and his conception of the State, saying 
much else that is good as well. One feature in Hunt we can- 
not commend, that he sticks too exclusively to the topic of 
predestination in scanning Calvin’s dogmatic system. Even 
the Westminster Confession gives justification its due place, 
although only as a stage beside vocation and glorification in 
the realization of election. But an entire omission of the article 
of justification, even in the most restricted survey of the Genevan 
reformer’s theology, is surely inadmissible. One thing is cer- 
tain: Calvin’s system has two centres, predestination and Divine 
sovereignty on the one hand, and justification on the other. 
With Hunt we learn as good as nothing of that, despite the 
remark he volunteers on page 125. 

The attitude lastly of all three volumes to the matter of 
Servetus is characteristic. All of them recognize its important 
bearing on the repute of Protestantism generally, and in partic- 
ular on the revolution in Geneva and the decisive discomfiture 
of the so-called Libertines. Nevertheless Imbart does not 
discuss the entire case (so important in its bearing on the 
Reformer’s fame) in the slightest, nor the teaching or charac- 
ter of the Spaniard, nor the process against him in Vienne 
and Geneva (p. 130); one additional proof how totally his 
book lacks its author’s final revision. Hunt, in the chapter 
he devotes to Servetus (ch.ix, pp.197—223), says what every calm- 
minded. and just theologian must say concerning that in itself 
most lamentable event, yet one in accord with the collective 
opinion and sentiment of the age, excepting certain prophets, 
if you will, or “vapourers”. The trouble that he takes to 
elucidate the problem of the denunciation of Servetus at Vienne 
is praiseworthy (p. 208). When, however, he expressly affirms 
that ‘‘ Luther put no one to death for his opinions ” (p. 223), 
his statement is not. absolutely correct.1 Mackinnon deals 
with this point at much the greatest length, in three chapters 


1 Cf. the writings of Wappler, especially : Die Stellung des Kurfirsten Joh. Friedr. 
und des Landgrafen Philipp xiir Tauferbewegung, 1910. 
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(pp. 122-60). He carefully adduces all the circumstances. 
Perhaps he might have specified more thoroughly the peculiar 
shape which the Spaniard’s doctrine took in his Restitutio 
Christianismi (pp. 135 sq.). Mackinnon’s verdict regarding the 
alleged denunciation through the medium of de Trie is moder- 
ate, though he does not approve of the conduct of the Reformer 
(p. 140). On the other hand, the whole policy of Calvin anent 
Servetus is measured wholly and solely by our present-day 
conviction of the right of absolute freedom of conscience, and 
therefore most severely condemned. In reference to the earlier 
letters transmitted by Servetus to Calvin (1545-7), the remark 
already occurs: ‘‘a free theological discussion of this kind 
he could neither understand nor endure, and thirsted thence- 
forward for the heretic’s blood” (p. 134). In another passage 
Mackinnon terms the Reformer a “ religious zealot who pur- 
sued his victim” (p. 150), and speaks of his “‘ theological 
intolerance and human perversity’ (p. 153). Our author re- 
peatedly employs the argument that Calvin legitimated the 
persecution of his fellow-believers in France by the process 
against Servetus (pp. 152-9). Must not precisely the opposite 
have been really the case? If Servetus had been spared at 
Geneva, would not the wrath of the whole Catholic world 
forthwith have broken loose? One has only to recall the terms 
in which Francis I justified his measures against the Lutherans 
in 1535: they were nothing but Anabaptists and rebels. How 
would the other party have gone to work against the French 
Protestants, if they could have charged them with blasphemy 
against the Holy Trinity? Here we discern distinctly that 
Mackinnon’s accusations against Calvin are not inspired by 
genuine historical criticism. From our present-day point of 
view we shall undoubtedly deplore the execution of Servetus 
mournfully enough; but one has no title to assail Calvin’s 
personal character because, in common with nearly all his 
contemporaries, he shared the theocratic conception of the 
State inherited from the Middle Ages. 

I break off, though there is still much in these three books 
to provoke analysis. Whilst on many of the points reviewed I 
have had to avow an opinion divergent from their authors, 
I yet rejoice that their respective studies, each after their kind, 
contribute to keep Calvin a living force in the world of mind. 
The interest in his person and work will probably wax greater 
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amid the acute conflicts of our day respecting the form and 
essence of the Evangelical Church. Our prayer is only that 
no false views of the Reformer’s example and doctrine may 
disseminate themselves abroad. It is the task of scientific 
examination into his history to perform its part in securing 
this result; and the foregoing pages are designed to subserve 
that very end. 


A. Lane. 
University of Halle, Germany. 


THE HEBREW CREED 


“Hear, O Israel; ‘ The Lord is our God, the Lord is one; 
and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might’.” The chapter 
in which these words are found (Deut. vi) opens with the 
impressive statement: ‘“‘ Now these are the commandment 
(in the original the word is singular) the statutes and the judge- 
ments which the Lord your God commanded.” In our modern 
speech the commandment is the constitution of the Jewish state, 
the statutes are the laws of the realm, and the judgements are 
the precedents according to which- statute law is interpreted. 
The commandment, or constitution, is contained in the words 
quoted above, the “Shema”, often styled “the Hebrew 
Creed”’; the statutes are the larger commandments, such as are 
gathered together in the decalogue; the judgements are the 
decisions of the lawgiver and his assessors by which the usages 
of the Tribes were brought into harmony with the divine 
revelation. 

This ‘‘ Creed’, then, is the constitution on which the 
Hebrew state was founded. It epitomises the first table of the 
decalogue and implies the second; and it was accepted by our 
Lord as the sum of God-service. In the last days of our Saviour’s 
ministry a ruler in Israel asked Him, “* Which is the first com- 
mandment of all?” Jesus answered, “‘ The first of all the 
commandments is: ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our Lord, the 
Lord is one; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength’. And the second is like, namely this, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’. There is none 
other commandment greater than these”. As the living centre 
of the Jewish Creed these words were recited every day by 
faithful Israelites—morning and evening, and at the close of 
each act of worship. They were bound about the forehead and 
the right hand, they were affixed to the doorpost of every room; 
and they were the last words on the lips of the dying. When 
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Lord Beaconsfield was at the point of death he feebly articulated 
certain words; he was repeating the familiar formula: “ Hear, 
O Israel: the Lord is our Lord, the Lord is one; and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might.” 

This, then, is the full and final expression of religion, 
in doctrine and in practice. 


The doctrine is contained in two propositions: “ The Lord 
is our God,” and, ‘‘ The Lord is one”’. 

(a) The Lord is our God. Jehovah is the covenant name. 
God has drawn near to men, and has entered into a relation of . 
friendship and kindness with them. The book of Deuteronomy 
repeatedly brings before us what Moses calls, “‘ This glorious 
and fearful name, The Lord thy God”. In this covenant of 
grace God gives Himself in the fullness of His tender mercy 
to the children of men. All that He is, all that He has, all 
that He has accomplished, is for us. As Jacob Béhme has it, 
“There is nothing alien in God”. God, even our own God, 
shall bless us. And this, as Ebenezer Erskine was wont to say, 
is “the marrow of the Gospel”. As he lay on his deathbed, 
he noticed that his daughter, who attended him, was bending 
over a book. He asked her what it was that she was reading. 
She replied, “‘ Your sermon on ‘I am the Lord thy God’”. 
““ Lassie,” he said, “‘ that’s the best sermon I ever preached.” 
A few days before his departure one of his elders visited him. 
“* Sir,” he said, “‘ you have many times given us good advice. 
May I ask what you are now doing with your own soul?” 
“* Just what I have often said to you; I am laying it down on 

that word, ‘I am the Lord thy God’.” 
. (6) The Lord is one. As there is unity in nature, so there 
is an unbreakable unity in the spiritual sphere. The reign 
of natural law controls planets and suns and systems, a single 
formula embraces all the movements and energies which per- 
vade the universe. Similarly, in the region of the spirit there 
is one controlling law, the law of love. 

“The Lord is one.” Therefore the love of God is shed 
abroad in the earth, and all men come under its constraint. 
The Jewish fathers were so much impressed by this thought, 
that, when the Creed was repeated in the synagogue, these 
words were always added: “‘ Blessed be His name whose glorious 
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kingdom is for ever and ever. . And the Lord shall be king over 
all the earth: in that day shall there be one Lord, and His 
name one.” This is the Old Testament anticipation of the 
great gospel word: “ God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.” 


II 

Doctrine leads to practice. Therefore the Creed continues: 
“And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” 

Has the verb “ to love ” an imperative mood? we sometimes 
ask. It has, but it is responsive to one call only: love begets 
love. Almost immediately Moses leads us to the birthplace 
of love in God: ‘“‘ The Lord did not set His love upon you 
. . . because ye were more in number than any people. . . 
but because the Lord loveth you.”- The Jewish doctors under- 
stood this so well that they inserted among the sentences 
introductory to the “‘ Shema”’ these words: “ With abounding 
love hast Thou loved us, O Lord our God. . . . Blessed art 
Thou, O God, who hast chosen Thy people Israel in love.” 
In the New Testament we read: “‘ We love, because He first 
loved us.” And in our Christian worship we repeat words 
like these: 

“Chosen not for good in me, 
Wakened up from wrath to flee, 
Hidden in the Saviour’s side, 

By the Spirit sanctified; 
‘Teach me, Lord, on earth to show, 
By my love, how much I owe.” 


(a) We think first of the loving-kindness of the Lord. 
He sends the sunshine and rain upon the evil and the good. 
His gentleness and His liberality are as angels attendant on 
us in life’s pilgrimage, so that the recipients of His mercy may 
gratefully sing: “‘ Blessed be the Lord, day by day He carries | 
our burdens for us: Blessed be the Lord, day by day he loadeth 
us with benefits.” 

(6) Again, we think of the grace of the Holy Spirit. As 
the Spirit of God is wont to work in silence we are, for the 
most part, only partly aware of His gracious actings towards 
us. He restrains us from open sin, He entreats us to receive 
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the mercy that is offered, He impresses upon our spirits the 
seal of His acceptance; above all, He witnesses to the glory 
of Christ and the love of the Father. 

(c) Once more, the love of God is revealed to us in the 
Lord Jesus. It is He who taught us to pray, saying, “ Our 
Father”. He encourages the distressful children of men to 
rest in the watchful care of Him who marks the sparrow’s fall. 
“* Believe in God,” He says, “‘ believe also in Me.” Believe in 
Me as you believe in God, so shall your heart be untroubled. 
He Himself endured the most severe afflictions; all God’s 
waves and billows passed over Him. Yet His witness to the 
faithfulness of God never faltered. Even on the cross of shame 
He reposed Himself upon the eternal love. Now, as we stand 
at the cross-foot, we say with deepest emotion: “ Herein is 
love; not that we loved God, but that He loved us, and sent 
His Son to be the propitiation for. our sins.” 

(d) In Christ we have come to know God: “* No man hath 
seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” A question 
much debated by the Schoolmen was, ‘“‘ Can we contemplate 
the Divine Essence?”” The answer most frequently offered 
was, “‘ We cannot’”’; but some said, “‘ We can; for the very 
Being of God is love; and hereby know we.love, because He 
laid down His life for us”. Love is the sum of the divine attri- 
butes: Wisdom, Righteousness, Truth and Grace are all 
manifestations of the divine perfection. Thus by Christ we come 
to the pure love of the saints for God; a love that finds satis- 
faction not merely in His gifts, but in Himself: we love Him 
for His own name’s sake. The familiar story of Thomas Aquinas 
may find a place here. According to the legend, the Spirit of 
the Father said to him: ‘“ Thomas, thou hast spoken well 
concerning Me, what reward shall I offer thee?” The re- 
nowned theologian answered, “‘ Nothing, Lord, except Thyself”. 


III 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” The heart is 
the seat of the active powers; to love with the heart is to obey. 
The soul is the life, the self; to love with the soul implies dedi- 
cation without reserve to the holy will. And to love with all 
one’s might is to do this with intensity and passion. 
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(a) To love with the heart secures a perfect obedience, 
an entire concurrence in the will and word of God. 

The will of God is to be embraced, even when it expresses 
itself in some biting pain. An accepted sorrow may become 
a choice means of grace. The Florentine poet, who had ranged 
through the seven circles of hell, came to the convent of the 
Holy Cross clamouring for “ Peace”. In the process of the 
years he came to that country “ afar beyond the stars”, where 
peace reigns. ‘“‘In His will,” said he, “is our peace.” 

Their defeat and slaughter in the battle of Moncontour 
shattered the fortunes of the Huguenot party. The general, 
Gaspard de Coligny, was being carried from the field bruised, 
broken, almost choked in his own blood. One of his most 
intimate officers and counsellors, L’Estrange, himself danger- 
ously wounded, but forgetful of his own pain, said to his leader, 
“Que Dieu est doux”—How gracious the Lord is! Coligny 
afterwards confessed that those words fell as balm on his wounded 
spirit. He acknowledged that the will of God was acceptable, 
perfect, good. 

But the will of God is not only to be accepted, it is to 
be done. “ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” said 
the Master; and we are called to be fellow-labourers with Him. 
Of the first Christian missionaries it is written: ‘ They went 
forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, 
and confirming the word by the signs that followed.” They bore 
the glad news of a Saviour from sin, a Divine Comforter, and a 
Father of loving-kindness, over land and sea, even to the utter- 
most part of the earth, and all to the glory of God. 

Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. That 
was His mission, His lifelong service. And in this He has given 
us an example that we should follow His steps. In his Auto- 
biography Rudyard Kipling tells of a passage of arms which 
he had with General William Booth, of the Salvation Army. 
At Invercargill, New Zealand, the General came on board the 
little vessel in which Kipling was a passenger. A crowd of 
well-wishers came to bid the Chief God-speed. He was walking 
backwards over the uneven wharf while he beat a tambourine 
in the face of the crowd who had come to see him off. Kipling 
ventured to criticise to the Leader himself his unconventional 
action on the pier. General Booth bent his brows, and replied: 
“Young feller, if I thought I could win ove more soul to the 
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Lord by walking on my head and playing the tambourine with 
my toes, I’d—I’d learn how.” Kipling adds, “‘ He had the 
right of it (if by any means I can save some), and I had decency 
enough to apologise ”’. 

(4) To love with the soul involves the devotion of oneself 
to the cause and kingdom of God. We are not our own. We 
belong by the right of nature to Him in whom we live and 
move and have our being. And we belong to Him with a straiter 
bond of allegiance, because we have been purchased by cove- 
nant blood. The devotion that is required of us is illustrated 
by the self-oblation of the Redeemer. As He gathered the 
little company of His followers round His person, He offered 
Himself in the presentation of His high-priestly prayer: “ For 
their sakes,”’ He said, ‘“‘ I consecrate Myself, that they also may 
be consecrated in truth”. As He poured out His soul unto 
death, let us yield ourselves without reserve to the living God. 
Abailard, writing to Héloise, who was searching for some 
deed of penance which she might execute, expresses in moving 
terms this law of the kingdom of God: “‘ He has bought thee, 
not with what He has but with Himself. . . . What, I ask, 
did He see in thee—He who has need of nothing—that to win 
thee He did battle, even to the last agonies of a death so full 
of horror and of shame? What, I say, does He seek in thee, 
except thyself?” 

(c) The heart and the soul are the entire personality. But 
the “Creed” affirms further that these are to be fastened 
intensively on the love of God. Our love to God must not be 
passive merely; it must be impassioned—a very “ fire-flame of 
Jehovah ”’, as Canticles expresses it. As the hart pants for the 
water-brooks, so should our souls cry out for God, the living 
God. ‘“‘O God, Thou art my God, early will I seek Thee.” 
““ My God, my all.” 

The Lord Jesus strengthens this thought by adding these 
words to the Creed—“ And with all thy mind”’. In this clause 
the Saviour sums up the exhortations that follow (verses 6-9). 
The father in the Hebrew home is charged to give all his thoughts 
to this blessed announcement. From morning till night he is 
constantly thinking about it—he sets the Lord God always 
before him. He repeats the glad news unweariedly to his children 
and to the inmates of his house. Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. As he passes down the road, or labours 
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in vineyard or field, he talks of God. Every meal is sacramental ; 
it is hallowed by the adoring utterance of the Divine Name. 
The law of love is engraven on the hand, the breast, the brow. 
One does not suppose that Moses was framing the law of the 
phylacteries, but rather reminding the true Israelite, as St. Paul 
did afterwards, that to present our ‘bodies—hand and eye and 
brain—a living sacrifice to God is a most reasonable service, 
made free and lovely by the continual remembrance of the mercies 
of God. 

But the Mezuzah became an outward and visible sign of a 
spiritual reality. A cylinder, into which the Creed and certain 
related scriptures were inserted, was affixed to the right hand 
door-post of every room in the house, and also to the outer door. 
An opening in the cylinder allowed even the youngest child to 
touch the name of God with his finger. Then he would kiss 
the finger which had been pressed upon the Sacred Name— 
thus embracing God with a pure.love; after which he would 
repeat Psalm cxxi. 8: “‘ The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in, from this time forth, and even for evermore.” 

But the New Testament lays on us a still heavier require- 
ment. The love which is exacted from us and is “ manifested 
in us” is the very love which the Father showed when “‘ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself”. The 
rabbis were accustomed to say that the requirement of the 
Hebrew Creed was “ the yoke of the law”. It was no doubt 
with reference to this sentence that our Saviour said: “ My 
yoke is easy, and My burden is light.” The burden that He 
carried was the world’s sin and pain, the yoke that supported 
the burden was allegiance to the divine love: it was the Master’s 
meat and drink to do the Father’s will. 

A touching story comes to us from Rumania. A priest of the 
Orthodox Church not long ago paid a visit to the Holy Land. 
There the Spirit of God came upon him. Let us read his own 
words: ‘‘ I went to Jerusalem . . . I wept on the spot where the 
Lord was crucified for me and my sins. With burning tears. 
I made the promise, on that very spot to put my whole life 
into His service, to sacrifice myself for Him and His work, to 
live only for Him and His work. On the spot where His cross 
stood . . . I prayed: ‘O Jesus, my beloved Saviour! Thou 
knowest that I have brought here a decision. I brought the 
decision to live with Thee, to live a life only for Thee, to sacrifice 
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myself for Thee and Thy work. I have brought here this decision 
to make it strong by Thy blood, for without this seal my decision 
has no power whatever. I lay down before Thy cross this my 
decision, and I beg with burning tears for the seal of Thy 
blood. I stand under Thy cross to let drop on me incessantly 
the blood of my forgiveness and my reconciliation with God. 
Wash with Thy blood my sinful past, and give me grace and 
power to begin a new life. ... Give me power, O Christ, to 
be crucified with Thee, and henceforth not to live of myself, 
but do Thou, O Lord, live in me (Gal. ii. 20). Help me not to 
be mine own, but Thine—wholly Thine, only Thine—because 
Thou hast bought me with so great a price.’ ” 

From that hour, through sickness, persecution, suffering, 
this man has been as a flame of fire in the service of the Kingdom, 
and through grace has turned many hundreds to God. 


D. M. McInryre. 
Glasgow. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN FAITH??! 


1 Cor. ii. 4-5: “ And my word and my preaching were not in 
the persuasive words of wisdom; but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power, that your faith might not be in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God.” Rom. x. 17: “ So faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of Christ.” John i. 
12: “ But as many as received Him, to them He gave the right 
to be sons of God, even to them that believe on His name.” 
Heb. xi. 1: “ Faith is an assurance of things hoped for, a cer- 
tainty of things not seen.” 

Faith is the attitude of consciousness which lies at the basis 
of the whole physical life. “‘ Our science is as much ‘ founded 
on faith’, as our holy religion.” Science is based on causal 
thinking; and yet, as Hume has shown, the law of cause and 
effect can never be proved, it must be received dy faith. “ The 
mind must accept something before it can have anything to reason 
about.” ‘‘ Faith receives what is given; reason clarifies and 
interprets what is given to faith.’” 

Christian faith is the foundation of life, the inspiration of 
devotion, the invisible chain which links this temporal existence 
with eternity. Serene amid the screaming hurricane of time faith 
supplies the steel girders for the structure of the soul. As “ the 
light of the Eternal lingering in the soul ”’, faith carries in her 
bosom promises for this life and for that which is to come. 

The Federal Council of Churches recently initiated a 
Preaching Mission with “‘ the re-establishment of faith” as a 
primary objective. This action is a pleasing contrast to the 
youth crusade inaugurated by the same organization a few 
years ago. The programme then, presented in the pamphlet, 
Youth for Christ, was to enlist young people in almost any good 
or supposedly good task in the assumption that they were 
thereby being linked to Christ. The word faith was scarcely 
to be found in the pamphlet and one of the so-called good works 


1 An Address delivered to the League of Evangelical Students meeting at Queens- 
Chicora College, Charlotte, N.C., February 20, 1937. 

*So Hume, Whitehead, A. E. Taylor and D. Lamont in the latter's Christ and 
the World of Thought, pp. 133-36. Cf. Girardeau, J. L., Discussions of Philosophical 
Questions, p. 26. 
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was to break down the creeds and amalgamate the denominations, 
Possibly the Federal Council did not realize that the creeds were 
not on trial. At any rate Protestants rejoice in a turn from works 
to faith. And even though the true meaning of faith be oft 
smothered ’neath erroneous definitions, we may still thank God 
for a beam in darkness and pray Him to make it grow. When 
John Wesley, doubting whether he had real faith, asked advice 
of Peter Boehler, he received this wise reply: ‘‘ Preach faith 
till you have it; and then, because you have it, you will preach 
faith.” And we earnestly hope that the ministers who have the 
ear of America will continue to preach “ faith’ until they all 
have adequate conceptions of faith and then continue to preach 
faith because they have a consciously Christian faith. Only 
one must remember that “ the fides quae creditur precedes the 
fides qua creditur”’3 


I 
Humanistic Conceptions oF 


The current difficulty, then, is that the whole glorious 
heritage of faith is being jeopardized by inadequate definitions 
of faith. Pragmatism in philosophy and Ritschlianism in religion 
have begotten an American modernism which glories in the 
flimsiest possible conceptions of faith. John Dewey defines 
faith as “ trust in the possibilities of experience itself”. Entirely 
rejecting “‘ religious supernaturalism ”, or any support “ above 
and beyond experience”, he insists that “ experience itself is 
the sole ultimate authority ”, furnishing to man both “ organizing 
principles and directive ends”.* This “‘ faith has no beyond”. 
Indeed, for Dewey “God” is only a symbol for the ideas 
presented by human imagination.* This is, of course, the human- 
‘istic conception; for humanism “is the direct opposite of 
supernaturalism, which separates God and man to such an 
extent that man is considered helpless, save as he is the recipient 
of truth, virtue, and happiness from above ’’.‘ 

The marvel is not that Dewey should use faith in this 
humanistic sense; but that so many ministers whose heart 
faith must rise above humanism’s limitations should be advocating 


1A. Lang, £ lical Quarterly, Jan 6, 1931. 
* Dewey, John, What 1 Believe, Forum, March, 1930 ; The Influence of Darwinism 
on Phi p- 17. 
24 Common Faith. 
* Richards, G. W., Christian Ways of Salwation, p. 222b. 
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such depotentiated concepts of faith. Professor Lamont points 
out that the conception of faith as a vague conjecture is a 
reversion to the old Greek usage of the term, that neglects the 
great meaning which Jesus poured into it; and that it is an 
exclusive attention to the psychological or formal aspect of faith 
which disregards the theological or material aspect. ‘“‘ From 
Feuerbach, onwards, faith has often been represented as a 
projection of our own thoughts and desires ‘upon the screen of 
the Eternal.” 

Representative members of the Preaching Mission under- 
took to re-establish the foundations of faith by advocating the 
conception thereof found in the volume entitled, Christian 
Fact and Modern Doubt. There faith is defined as “ the soul’s 
invincible surmise”, a euphonious phrasing of the older 
definition, ‘‘a betting one’s life that there is a God”. This 
volume is the best evidence of how little such a conception 
can advance a groping mind. The-~brilliant author ends his 
discussion of Christian fact with the doubter still in utter 
uncertainty as to God. He cannot say either that God is, or 
what God is. His closing chapter carries the reader to the 
abysmal agnosticism of a “‘ Grand Perhaps”. “‘ If God there 
be,” He is “‘an Unknown ’”’, or “the Unknown’. Lamont’s 
remark is apropos. “* Thus faith, in spite of the New Testament 
and Christianity, is relegated to the sphere of vague conjecture 
or of feeling which may or may not be useful, but which has 
nothing to do with what is true. This naive and mischievous 
assumption, when logically pursued, leads straight to scepticism 
in everything.”* Occupying a very different position, Troeltsch 
frequently spoke of the “agnosticism” of this theology of 
experience. Even such a worldling as Peer Gynt recognizes: 

“ One needs in days of trial 
Some certainty to put one’s trust in.” 
In the apostolic writings,* great glowing certainties light a path 
by which the Spirit leads doubting souls to a firm assurance of 
God and his salvation. Paul speaks thus: ‘I know whom I 
have believed.” 
And yet modernism often gives an even poorer concept 
1 Lamont, ibid, 125-126. 
2 Lamont, ibid, 275-76. Cf. Barth's contrast between “ the modernist ” and “ the 


evangelical faith”, The Doctrine of the 38. 
* Cf. Robinson, W. C., The Certainties of the Gospel. 
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of faith. Instead of postulating faith on the soul, ‘t on the whole 
‘man and his whole world ”’,? often an aspect or “ part” of the 
personality is abstracted and faith represented as the act of this 
faculty or function of the ego. The classic American example 
of this thinking is, of course, William James’ concept of faith 
as “‘ the will to believe”. Now “‘ Faith is voluntary, but not a 
mere act of the will’. Faith involves present decision. Jesus 
said, “if any man willeth to do His will, he shall know of the 
teaching, whether it is of God, or whether I speak myself” 
(John vii. 17). But when this text is used as a basis for preaching 
the doctrine found in The Will to Believe the position of our Lord 
is misrepresented. In the first place, Jesus revealed the Infinite 
and Almighty God; James taught a finite and limited “‘ God”. 
The two conceptions differ so completely that Lamont asserts 
“‘a finite God is a contradiction in terms ’’;* and even Shailer 
Matthews confesses, “‘one cannot grow enthusiastic over a 
God who is in danger of cosmic bankruptcy, even though prag- 
matism be His receiver and humanism His self-certified 
accountant ”’.¢ 

Out of these radically different doctrines of God have come 
differences as to the meaning of faith. Jesus offered adequate 
objective evidence and when He found that men would not 
acknowledge Him because they loved the glory that was of men 
more than the glory that was of God, He put His finger on the 
unyielded will as the centre of the difficulty. The submission 
of the will rather than the satisfaction of the understanding is 
the primary duty which the creature owes the Creator. But 
James errs when he offers to supply a lack of objective evidence 
by a subjective power of willing. He suggests that an Alpine 
traveller can hurl himself across a yawning gulf; if, by an exertion 
of the will, he makes himself believe he can. Only, as Fulton 
J. Sheen has pointed out,§ this illustration absolutely fails to 
prove the thing it undertakes to prove. The objective reality 
of the rock on which the jumper is to land is the one thing 
that needs no proving. The rock was there as evident to the 
naked eye before the leap as after it. The great philosopher 


1 Buttrick, Christian Faith and Modern Doubt, p. 262. 
2L. Berkhof. 
* Lamont, ibid, cf. also, “ A God who is within the process is no God at all”, p. 161. 
“A ‘god in the flux’ which cannot be God,” p. 175. 

« Matthews, S., Religion in the New Forum, February, 1931. 
Sheen, F. J., God and Intelligence. 
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used an illustration to prove the objective reality of God, which 
proved absolutely nothing as to objective reality. On the other 
hand Jesus had already proved the fact of His Deity by His 
words and His works before He asked for the yielding of the 
will. 

Again Jesus both preceded and followed this statement 
of the will by a recognition of man’s sinful estate and his need of 
regenerating grace. Near the beginning of His ministry, 
when many were professing to believe on His name because of 
the signs He did, Jesus declined to trust Himself to them 
(John ii. 23-4) and instead solemnly told their teacher: 
“‘ Except a man be born of the Spirit he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.” ‘ Ye must be born again ” (John iii. 1-15). 
Later He told those who had no abiding faith that they were 
servants of sin, and children not of God, but of the devil 
(John viii. 34-44). Jesus recognized that true and abiding faith 
is the work of the Holy Spirit; W. James teaches that faith is 
the mere act of the human will. 

B. M. Palmer used the compass needle to illustrate the 
part of the will in believing. The needle in its compass box is 
protected from the constraints of mechanical impingement, 
and free to turn as it will. Magnetize the needle and it ever points 
to the North; demagnetize it and it moves aimlessly hither and 
yonder. The will of fallen, sinful man wanders here and there, 
first after one and then another worldly objective; the will of 
the regenerated nature seeks the path of virtue just as the 
magnetized needle reverts to the line of the North. The concept 
of a glorified human will, with plenary power to turn in faith to 
God, is the diametric opposite of the doctrine of Augustine, 
Luther and Calvin that we attain freedom by grace, not grace 
by freedom. Attractive as it may be to the American ego, it 
offers cold comfort for one’s declining years after the hurdy- 
gurdy of life has softened or sapped the resiliency of many an 
iron will. Moreover it flatly contradicts Paul’s declaration that 
“it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth; but of 
God that showeth mercy ”’. 

A number of the current religious psychologists seem to have 
decided that the supreme religious faculty is the imagination, 
that it is even more powerful than the will. Accordingly we hear 
that “faith is the triumph of imagination over sensation ”, 
or that “‘ faith is only imagination grown up”. Now, no one 
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who reads Cardinal Newman’s Apologia Pro Sua Vita can deny 
that imagination may have a potent effect upon the life of faith; 
but no Protestant who reads this work can hold that imagination 
correctly guided Newman’s life. The older apologists felt con- 
strained to oppose Hume’s contention that faith cannot be 
distinguished from imagination. One does not wish to oppose 
a proper recognition of this great God-given faculty which wings 
the eloquence of the masters of assemblies. But are we not playing 
into the hands of humanism when we are content to characterize 
faith merely in terms of imagination at the very moment when 
John Dewey is so vehemently insisting that God is only a symbol 
of the ideals presented by human imagination? Moreover, the 
Scripture tells us that God saw that every imagination of the 
thoughts of man’s heart was only evil continually (Gen. vi. 6). 

Complete pragmatism defines faith as “‘ tendency toward 
action ”’,! to which may be added the neo-realist statement 
that “ faith is a conviction on which a man is willing to act”? 
Shall we forget Jesus’ reverent refusal to put God to the test, 
and instead follow Herr Hitler’s logical development of 
pragmatism in Mein Kampf? Here Der Fuehrer asserts that: 
“* Success is the only earthly judge of right and wrong.” Now 
faith fruits into action, but the whole contention of Paul and 
Luther is that faith, the faith of Abraham, the faith of a Christian, 
is different from works (Rom. iii. 28; Gal. ii. 16; Eph. ii. 8-9; 
2 Tim. i. 9). 

Finally, there are many pious people who insist that while 
the intellect is not able to attain faith in God, the heart, the 
poetic qualities or aesthetic sensibilities of the soul can. Calvin 
realized that faith was more of the heart than of the head, of the 
affections rather than of the mind; and Pascal has said that the 
heart hath her reasons which the reason cannot know. But 
Calvin was careful to affirm that this faith was graven on our 
hearts by the finger of the living God; whereas, many current 
advocates of heart faith and mysticism represent it as a human 
attainment. To rest faith on the mere experiences of the human 
heart is as humanistic, if not as rationalistic, as it is to rest faith 
on intellectual opinions. Jeremiah reminds us that “‘ the heart is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked; who can 
know it?” (Jer. xvii. 9). 


1 Dewey, Forum, March, 1930. 
* Perry, R. B., Present Philosophical Tendencies. 
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Any faith which is merely the act of the creature, resting 
upon premises and inferences drawn from creation, is dead and 
doomed. For: 

“ Like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on: and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.”——T'he Tempest. 


Thus the return to faith, if we may for the moment call it 
a return, is a return to the psychology of faith. A faith which is 
defined exclusively in terms of man is not a return to God. It 
will not be a return to God until it becomes also and primarily 
a return to the theology of faith. In contrast to these definitions 
which characterize faith exclusively in terms of the soul, or some 
one of its vital functions, the men whose names are remembered 
as the fathers of faith drew up definitions, recognizing the human 
element to be sure, but without that tragic neglect of God’s 
part in establishing faith which is so distinctive of current 
American definitions. In his small Catechism Luther teaches: 
“T believe that I cannot by my own reason or strength believe 
in Jesus Christ my Lord, or come to Him; but the Holy Ghost 
has called me through the Gospel.” John Calvin offers as “a 
complete definition of faith ” the following: “‘ It is a steady and 
certain knowledge of the divine benevolence towards us, which 
being founded on the truth of the gratuitous promise in Christ, 
is both revealed to our minds, and confirmed to our hearts, by 
the Holy Spirit.” A collation of the thirtieth, thirty-first, and 
eighty-sixth answers of the Shorter Catechism likewise gives 
an adequate definition. B. M. Palmer does not compress his 
thoughts into such a concise form as Calvin. But those who read 
his discussion of The Assurance of Faith find that he there stresses 
the necessity for the activity of God the Son in revealing truth, 
and of God the Holy Spirit in inspiring Scripture and in en-— 
lightening men to receive it; and indicates both when he says: 
“This spiritual apprehension and appropriation of revealed 
truth is what we understand by the word faith.’ 

By an ever increasing number of European theologians 
of varied viewpoints—Barth, Thurneysen, Brunner, Heim, 

» Institutes.  * The Threefold Fellowship and the Threefold Assurance, p. 124. 
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Adam, Sasse, Gogarten, Lamont, Schaeder—faith is defined 
with reference to God, sometimes exclusively with reference 
to God. Dr. Erich Schaeder endorses Luther’s definition and 
further states: ‘‘ Faith wrought by the spiritual drawing-nigh 
of the gracious God in Christ, is a complete, boundless trust in 
the sufficient grace or love of God. Thus it is something 
absolute.” Except God be the Alpha and the Omega of faith; 
except faith grip God, because by working faith in us God hath 
first gripped us, we are, of all men, most miserable. We have 
no propitious heavenly Father, no covenant blood, no for- 
giveness of sins, no everlasting arms of comfort, no assurance 
of things hoped for, no joy in the Holy Ghost, no blessed Lord 
and Divine Saviour; we have only one another. 


II 
Tue Doctrine or Faitu 


The biblical doctrine of faith involves, then, both (a) a 
theology of faith and (4) a psychology of faith, or, since faith 
on its human side affects conduct as well as personality, the 
efficacy of faith. 

(a) The Theology of Faith. 

The theology of faith may be summarized under the 
following propositions: 

First, God the ultimate subject of knowledge is the author 
and giver of faith. 

Secondly, God the Son, acting in a saving revelation cul- 
minating in His Incarnation for our redemption, graciously 
condescended to make Himself the object of faith. 

Thirdly, God the Holy Ghost has accommodated the 
Divine revelation to human thoughts and words in His word 
of inspiration; and efficaciously calls us to a saving faith by 
regenerating our hearts and enlightening our minds to receive 
the saving revelation recorded in His inspired Word. 

Or, to state the matter more simply, faith is the gift of 
God; faith is receiving and resting upon Jesus Christ alone 
for salvation; faith is the work of the Holy Spirit. 

First: God the ultimate subject is the author and giver of faith. 

According to the Bible faith is the work of God, indeed 
the whole of salvation, including faith, is the gift of God 


Theoxentrische Theologie, U1, 259. 
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(Eph. ii. 8). Paul rejoiced that the faith of the Corinthians 
stood not in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God 
(1 Cor. ii. 4-5). God wrought faith in them, just as in Thessa- 
lonica the Apostle’s gospel also came in the Holy Spirit and 
in much assurance (1 Thess. i. 5). Jesus says that flesh and 
blood does not reveal unto us a saving knowledge of the 
Christ, the Son of the living God; but that only the Father 
in heaven makes this gracious revelation (Matt. xvi. 17; 
xi. 25). 

This Biblical teaching that faith is God’s work and gift 
is the doctrine of the Reformed Faith. Calvin declares, “ that 
only is saving faith which the Holy Spirit works in us”. The 
Shorter Catechism teaches that God the Holy Ghost ‘works 
faith in us and thereby unites us to Christ in our effectual 
calling. Premier Kuyper assures us that the doctrine of election 
just means that God, standing in unapproachable majesty above 
us, opens the councils of His vo to whom He will by the 
Holy Spirit. 

No matter how serious our differences, there is no denying 
that much of the newest theology, in distinction from American 
“liberalism”, does recognize the Divine initiative in faith. 
Lamont, the last moderator of the Church of Scotland, writes: 
“For our knowledge of God we are inexorably cast upon the 
initiative of God himself. . . . It is of the very essence of 
Christianity that God has taken the initiative and done for us 
what our own reason, God-given faculty though it is, could 
never do.” George W. Richards concludes that men “ must 
be known by God before they can know Him, they must be 
laid hold on by God before they can lay hold on Him”? Karl 
Adam of Tubingen says: “ Belief in Christ in its becoming 
and being is an act of God, a kiss from His freely bestowed 
love, it is His creative word to us.”* From John iii. 5 Barth 
shows that the possibility of believing requires nothing less 
than a new birth and the power which achieves it in us cannot 
be anything less than God’s power. “‘ We cannot give our- 
selves faith.” * Indeed, this position is so general that Erich 
Schaeder of Breslau declares that with some difference of 
emphasis the theology of the present insists that: “‘ The living 


Richards, G.W. of Reign, 

ic » in American P, 1936, 313- 
* Adam, Karl, The Son of God, » 40, 37 46 . 
«Barth, K., Credo, p. aA The of the Word of God, p. 200. 
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God is never in principle the Object for men. Every realism 
which oversteps these bounds is an inversion and a perversion. 
In principle God is Subject over against us, not some given 
object, not a given substance or thing, but a Person. We are 
God’s Objects; He is not Object for us. That other concep- 
tion is an exaltation of ourselves above God which is contrary 
to reality and destructive of His honour. And the doctrine 
of the Enlightenment, which makes God an object for human 
investigation, is nothing else. . . . To be sure, while God treats 
us as Objects in the efficacy of the trusting faith that draws us 
to Himself, while He sovereignly apprehends us, He elevates 
us—just in the form of personal active faith—to a conscious 
willing Subject relation toward Himself. We relate ourselves 
to Him, He becomes for us the Object of a special peculiar 
relationship called faith. But in this form of the Object- 
Subject-relationship God always remains just as God, the real 
Subject. For we believe on Him as He moves and determines 
to believe and in believing. We believe on Him and His 
Christ as He rules us in faith. It belongs to the principles 
of a theocentric theology which is directed irremovably toward 
God, that always to some extent and in the ultimate analysis 
it holds in view the quality of God’s Lordship. And this declares, 
at once, that God is standing, in principle, outside the category 
of the objective.”! That is, God is still, in principle, Subject 
when He is the Object of faith; because God works faith in 
whom He will and faith does not place itself above its object 
in the observer-attitude. Rather the believer ever stands in 
trusting dependence upon his only Saviour, in grateful obed- 
ience ’neath his blessed Lord. Faith is that precise attitude 
which ascribes all the glory to God, our Saviour. Abraham 
believed, giving glory to God (Rom. iv. 20). | 

In his last book J. Gresham Machen pointed out that 
God is active; He is not to be studied like a passive object? 
In scientific observation things are passive objects for our active 
control and manipulation. We take the first step. But in 
dealing with a personal life that life is not passive. All spiritual 
life is, by its very nature, a hidden life which can only be known 
as it reveals itself, or rather himself. The I-Thou relation- 
ship is different from the I-It relation. “‘ Who among men 


1 Schaeder, E., Theoxentrische Theologia, U1, Auflage. 
* Machen, J. G., Christianity in the Modern World. 
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knoweth the things of a man save the spirit of the man which 
is in Him? Even so, the things of God none knoweth save the 
Spirit of God” (1 Cor. ii. 11). 

Moreover, God is the absolute and infinite person. Even 
though we might conceivably obtain some knowledge of our 
fellows by observation, or even if ‘behaviourism were true, 
it would not follow that we could similarly know God. Every 
biographer sets himself above the character he is depicting. 
Man cannot place himself above His Maker. Nay, man does 
not even stand alongside of God. Heim characterizes faith as 
“‘a standing before God”, that is, a standing beneath God, 
realizing that we are being investigated by Him. The I-My 
world attitude is necessarily very different from the I-Absolute 
attitude. God eternally exists as the Omnipresent Thou. He 
was before He created any creature capable of knowing Him. 
We are the temporal creatures of His hand; and in knowledge, 
as in being and in salvation, God is and will ever be the Lord. 
“ The ground of our knowledge is in the freedom and sovereignty 
of God.”! In the most gracious manifestations and pleadings 
of His love do not forget that God is still the Lord. Except 
we know God as Lord we do not know the living and true 
God. 
Then sin has blinded the eyes of our understanding and 
radically separated man from his Maker.* Thus we can only 
come back to Him in the fellowship of blessed trust in case He 
take the initiative and of His sovereign grace restore us to 
Himself. There is only one fountain of grace; only one source 
of goodness; that is, God. Or to return to Lamont: “ Christian 
revelation, including the faith which answers to it, is the bridge 
across the gulf between God and man and God alone has built 
it.” The Apostle insists that we have come to know God, or 
rather to be known by God (Gal. iv. 9); that “ the foundation 
of God standeth sure having this inscription, ‘ The Lord knoweth 
them that are His’” (2 Tim. ii. 19). Our saving knowledge 
of God can only be an acknowledgment (Col. ii. 2) of His knowing 
of us; a confession that He has graciously revealed Himself 
to us. God knows us far better than we know ourselves, knows 
us through and through; and has called us not to a complete, 
but to a saving knowledge of Himself, to a present decision, to 
a living faith. Even as we love Him because He first loved us 


1 Barth, K., Dogmatik, 1. 288-go. * Vos, G., Biblical Theology. 
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(First John), so also we know Him because He first knew us 
(John x. 14; xv. 16). We need a return to that great hymn: 
“O gift of gifts! O grace of faith! 
My God, how can it be 


That Thou who hast discerning love, 
Shouldst give that gift to me? 


How many hearts Thou mightst have had 
More innocent than mine, 

How many souls more worthy far 
Of that sweet touch of Thine! 


Ah, grace, into unlikeliest hearts 
It is Thy boast to come, 
The glory of Thy light to find 
In darkest spots a home.” 


Secondly: In His saving revelation God, the Son, has 
graciously made Himself the Object of faith. 

God hath made a saving revelation of Himself in a historical 
process culminating in His own Incarnation. The Creator 
assumed the being or nature of a creature and entered? upon 
the plane of the historical, the analogical. The Lord of all made 
Himself the servant of all; the ultimate Subject of all knowledge 
of His own will condescended to become also the Object for 
our faith. In His humiliation God accommodated Himself to 
our limitations and weaknesses. Thus ‘‘ Christian faith is directed 
to God as He is revealed to us in Jesus Christ”’.* Lamont 
shows from Jesus’ dealings with the centurion that in our 
Lord’s own teaching the essence of faith is the religious 
recognition of Himself (Luke vii. 9). Gogarten affirms that only 
as I believe in Jesus Christ do I believe in God, the Creator; 
for only in Christ is God gracious to me, fulfilling for me His 
- OWn requirements, and giving Himself in all that He is and has 
to me.* Our Lord certifies that no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Him (John xiv. 6). He is the Mediator between 
God and man (1 Tim. ii. 5). The light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God shines for us in the face of Jesus Christ (2 Cor. iv. 6). 
Calvin writes: ‘‘ Faith may find in Christ a solid ground of 
salvation,” and the Apostle excludes any additional basis, 
“other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid which 


1 Cf. Barth, Credo, p. 46, “Here the Creator Himself has become the creature and 
therefore objective reality”’. 

* Lamont, ibid. 

* Gogarten, F., Ich Glaube an den Dreieinigen Gott, p. 205. 
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is Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. iii. 11). In the time-honoured words 
of the Shorter Catechism, faith is receiving and resting upon 
Jesus Christ alone for salvation as He is offered to us in the 
Gospel. 
P Paith rests upon Jesus Christ; faith anchors in Him. Faith 
keeps close to His expiatory cross. Faith is accepting Christ, 
throwing oneself upon Christ. It is the entrusting of oneself to 
Christ, the solid confidence of the heart which commits the soul 
to the Lord Jesus for time and for eternity. All the eyes of faith 
are fixed upon the Lord Jesus, the Lamb for sinners slain. And 
the strength of faith is neither in the idea of faith nor in the 
amount of faith; but in Jesus Christ, the Alpha and the Omega 
of faith (Heb. xii. 2). If we have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, faith in Christ, it suffices, He suffices. Luther says, 
“even weak faith does it”. For “ faith in Jesus is not the 
measure, but the token of your inheritance”. “‘ It is not thy 
hold on Christ that saves thee—it is Christ; it is not thy joy 
in Christ that saves thee—it is Christ; it is not even faith in 
Christ, though that be the instrument,—it is Christ’s blood 
and merit.”! The most beautiful picture of faith I have found 
is in the tenth chapter of Mark, the sixteenth verse. Jesus takes 
the babes in the crook of His arm and lays His hand upon them 
and blesses them. Faith is resting in those arms of Jesus which 
brought us up out of a horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and 
placed our feet upon the Rock of His redeeming Cross. Faith 
cries: 
Gold oy tom 


All for sin could not atone: 
Thouw must save, and Thou alone.” 


Faith points as steadily to Jesus as the compass needle points 
to the North. Faith ever prays: 


“ Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 
Yea: 
“ My faith looks up to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Now hear me while I pray; 
Take all my guilt away; 


O let me from this day 
Be wholly Thine.” 


1 Spurgeon. 
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This whole-hearted committal of ourselves, our temporal 
interest and our eternal salvation to Jesus, means that we receive 
as our Saviour one great enough to bear the tremendous issues 
committed to Him. I not only need a whole world for my parish; 
a whole Church for my fellowship; a whole Bible for my staff; 
but first of all a whole Christ for my salvation. Only an infinite 
Saviour can be an all-sufficient Saviour. Let us be sure that 
the ground of our faith is the complete Christ. May we treasure 
and practise His words. The Sermon on the Mount is truly 
one of the mountain peaks of Scripture. But just as truly we 
need every one of the miracles which manifest His Divine power 
and glory. Jesus is God our Saviour, the Second Person of the 
Holy Trinity, who for us men and for our salvation became also 
man and that in a miraculous way. He was conceived by the 
power of the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary and 
born of her, yet without sin. As Brother Bryan of Birmingham 
expresses it, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is the only person who ever lived 
before He was born”. The eternal Son of God was born a 
man that He might die for men; thereafter He rose again from 
the dead, ascended into heaven, sitteth on the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty where He ever liveth to make intercession 
for us and whence also He shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead. He who was God, the Creator, became also man, 
the creature, that He might be the Mediator. . 

It may be possible to walk across the roaring Niagara on 
a tight-rope; but when I cross that mighty cataract I want a 
solid structure of steel and concrete under me. And as I climb 
the ladder of faith leading up to the gates of God I rejoice that 
God has not given me a mere tight-rope, a Saviour who may 
only be a mere man, who may not have done mighty miracles, 
- whose corpse someone may have stolen and left to decay under 
a Syrian sky. No! thank God for His assurance that standing 
between my sinful soul and the lurid flames of Hell there is 
that Saviour who is God and man, Jehovah-Jesus, who entered 
human life by a miraculous conception and truly conquered 
death by the revivification of His own body, the supernatural 
Jesus now exalted to God’s right hand, a Prince and a Saviour 
to give repentance and the remission of sins. Luther preached 
faith as unwavering trust of the heart in Him who hath 
given Himself to us in Christ as our Saviour, hearty 

1 Bacon, B. W., The Story of Fesus Christ. 
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assurance of faith because Christ with His work undertakes our 
cause. 
’Tis Christ, and particularly Christ in His cross,! that 
we receive for salvation. 


* At the Cross, at the Cross 

Where I first saw the light, 

And the burden of my heart rolled away. 
It was there by faith I received my sight; 
And now I am happy all the day.” 


“ My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness.” 


Brunner says that the whole struggle of the Reformation was 
simply the struggle for the right interpretation of the Cross; 
for he who understands the Cross aright understands the 
Bible, and understands Jesus Christ. Luther declares: ‘“‘ There- 
fore this text—He bore our sins—must be understood par- 
ticularly thoroughly, as the foundation upon which stands the 
whole of the New Testament or the Gospel, as that which alone 
distinguishes us and our religion from all other religions. For 
Christians alone believe this text. Therefore, whosoever believes 
this article of faith is secure against all errors, and God the 
Holy Ghost is necessarily for Him.” 

It is only when we look in faith to the Cross that the awful 
separation between the holy God and His sinful creatures is 
bridged. Sin caused us to hide from God; sin called forth His 
righteous indignation upon us. At the Cross we see ourselves 
in all our vileness. In the Cross God is manifest both in His 
holy hatred of sin and in the infinite tenderness of His love. 
The holy God can no more fail to punish sin than He can lie. 
The Cross is the vials of holy wrath poured upon One who was 
made sin and a curse; who, as Luther says, assumed our things 
that He might give us His. But the Cross is also love, love to 
the uttermost, God’s love speaking peace and pardon by agony 
and death. My friends, the Cross is not a compromise with sin, 
it is an awful, a holy, a gracious substitution; it is not the can- 
cellation of our debts, it is their satisfaction; it is not the mere 
wiping off of the slate, it is the wiping out of our guilt by blood, 
agony and death. In my place condemned He stood; bought 
my pardon with His blood. Here is the happy exchange of 


1 Lamont, ibid., p. 168. * Brunner, The Mediator, p. 435- 
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which the Reformer loved to speak. He assumed our penalty, 
and confers upon us His righteousness. Or as Augustine wrote: 


“ From us death to Him; from Him salvation to us; 
From us contumelies to Him; from Him honours to us.” 


In the days when the hand of God mightily lifted the 
Protestant standard Calvin could truly say that the Romanists 
were erecting crosses of wood and stone and gold and silver 
because they had resigned to these crucifixes the task of preaching 
the Gospel, of setting forth Christ evidently crucified before 
our eyes (Institutes, 1. xi. vii). But to-day, not without occasion, 
the Romanists are charging that in many parts of America 
Protestants have taken the Cross not only from the tops of the 
Churches, but as well from the heart of their preaching. As 
we work and pray for a great revival to quicken the pulse of 
American Protestantism let us remember that a revival can only 
start at the foot of the Cross. Christian faith is anchored at 
Golgotha where the dear Lord was crucified, who died to save 
us all. A revival will never come from neglecting or from 
trampling under foot the blood of the covenant. It will come 
only when the Church is again willing to be a mere index 
finger pointing to the Crucified, a John the Baptist voice crying: 
“* Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Then will the exalted Christ once again fulfil His plighted Word: 
“ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto myself.” 

Thirdly: In inspiration God the Holy Spirit has accom- 
modated revelation to human apprehension; and in regeneration 
illumines sinners to receive this revelation. 

God not only graciously condescended to reveal Himself to 
men by the Second Person of the Godhead becoming incarnate; 
He also put that revelation in a dependable record clear enough 
for the wayfaring man not to misunderstand. The Third Person 
of the Trinity, God the Holy Spirit, carried out the work of 
inspiration. He accommodated the revelation of God to human 
thought and human words so that men might know what they 
needed to know in order to be saved. Thus the Bible becomes 
the inspired prism or spectacles through which we are to look 
in order to see God. The Word is the lamp unto our feet 
and the light for our pathway (Ps. cxix). 

Barth is right in insisting on the majesty of the trans- 
cendent God who can only be known as He wills to reveal 
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Himself, and must be known through His revelation. But 
Barth has not sufficiently realized the accommodation of God 
or the perspicuity of the inspired record of this revelation. 
God is in heaven, we are on earth (Eccles. v. 2); but God’s 
Word, the Word of the gospel which we preach, is nigh us, in 
our mouths and in our hearts (Rom. x. 8). 

God made exceeding great and precious promises to 
Abraham and the patriarch apprehended and accepted these 
promises. Faith is accepting the Word of God as true. “ Faith 
cometh by hearing and hearing by the Word of Christ” 
(Rom. x. 17); and believers are “‘ born again not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible through the Word of God which 
liveth and abideth ” (1 Pet. i. 23). In his Liberty of a Christian 
Man Luther assures us that by believing the promises of God 
we receive the blessings promised. Calvin writes that “ faith 
has a perpetual relation to the Word, and can no more be 
separated from it, than the rays from the sun whence they 
proceed”. “* The same Divine word is the foundation by which 
faith is sustained and supported, and from which it cannot be 
moved without an immediate downfall. Take away the Word 
and there will be no faith left.”” Indeed, so close is the con- 
nection between the Word and faith in the mind of the Genevan 
that he can say, “ faith is used metonymically for the Word ”.* 
In a similar key the first Moderator of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church wrote, “ Faith clings to the testimony of the divine 
word ”’;? and the 1936 Moderator of the Church of Scotland 
rightly says that God inspires faith through His word and 
that “the man of faith waits upon the Word of God”’.* God 
lays His saving hand upon the hearts of men by His Word and 
by His Spirit (Isa. lix. 21); therefore, there can be no revival 
of faith except through a revival of Bible preaching, Bible 
reading, Bible believing, Bible obeying. “ The same Spirit that 
prompted the faith of the Apostles can evoke a like faith from 
us when we give ourselves to the hearing of their testimony.’ 
This testimony of God is the true basis of faith.§ 

In the Bible we have “ a Word of God in which God speaks 


1 Schilder, K., Zur Begriffigeschichte des “ Parodoxon”. 

2 The Institutes. 

* Palmer, B. M., ibid, p. 140. 

“Lamont, D., ibid, pp. 255, 278, 

*So Adolphe Monod, as quoted with approval by Warfield, Revelation and Inspira- 
tion, p. 70 
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directly to each of our souls”. Hence, if you would know God 
apply yourself to the Bible. God hath given here everything 
necessary for His own glory, for the salvation of the soul, for 
faith and for life. You will not gain a true knowledge of God by 
reading the books of mystical experiences; by following the 
vagaries of idealistic philosophy; by sitting with vacant minds 
in the hours of the morning waiting for some’ stimulus to enter 
your empty head; by spinning extravagant paradoxes; or by 
give and take with the Confucian, the liberal Jew, the Buddhist, 
or the Christian Scientist in the mistaken idea of attaining some 
truth more final and inclusive than the Christian Scriptures 
which you can call “ the New Testament of every existing faith ”.* 
We only pray “ Hallowed be Thy Name” in its true meaning 
when we reverently accept that revelation which He has made of 
His Name in the Bible as complete, final, true. Only then are 
our souls filled with the vision of a God who does not give His 
glory to another, and our hearts inflamed with gratitude for the 
fatherly love we are receiving from this great God. 

God the Holy Spirit has prepared His own instrument for 
the building and maintaining of faith. “The Word is the 
instrument by which the Lord dispenses to believers the illumina- 
tion of His Spirit.”* The Galatian Christians received the 
Spirit by the hearing of faith, that is by the hearing of the 
Word of God which demands faith (Gal. iii. 2). 

The One who inspired the Word illumines both our sin- 
darkened heart and the Word, so that “In His light we see 
light” (Ps. xxxvi. 9). The Holy Ghost shines in our hearts that 
we may apprehend the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ. Only by being in God can we 
know God. Thus “ the actualizing power of faith comes alone 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit”. Credo Deo Deum. 

We insist, as cordially as anyone, that God uses the 
revelation which took place once for all in a present action 


taking place to-day. This gives the Word of God, rather than 


the sacrament, a personal encounter rather than a material 
connection, the place of emphasis as the centre of the Church’s 
life and worship.‘ Only we understand and designate this current 
action of God as present application, not as future revelation. 
* Calvin, Institutes. 
*Cf. Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God, pp. 135, 140, 77- 
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And we concur with Spurgeon: “ Application is the work 
of God alone.” 

Two things are necessary for sight, light and a seeing 
eye. Every ray of the Divine glory in its merciful ministry of 
redemption shines from the face of Jesus Christ. But sin has so 
darkened our spiritual discernment that even the Word of the 
Cross is foolishness to us until our minds are enlightened, our 
stony hearts are melted, and our craven wills are renewed by 
the effectual calling of the Holy Spirit. Just because the Spirit 
accompanies the preaching of the Gospel, effectually working 
faith in the hearts of hearers (2 Cor. iii. 3; 1 Cor. ii. 4-5; xii. 3; 
1 Thess. i. 5; Eph. ii. 8), He is designated “the Spirit of 
faith” (2 Cor. iv. 13). Faith is revealed to our minds and 
confirmed to our hearts by the Holy Spirit. Our faith does not 
rest on the shifting opinion of men; it is neither a bare figment 
of our imagination, nor a mere leap of our weak and wicked 
wills to God; nor yet the acceptance of God primarily on the 
testimony of the Church. Faith is a confidence graven on our 
hearts by the finger of the living God. ‘‘ That alone is true faith 
which the Spirit of God seals in our hearts.”? As the illumination 
of the Holy Spirit, faith is a knowledge of God rooted in the 
depths of the heart. 

Thus diametrically contradicting humanistic thought the 
New Testament denies that faith is a conjecture, or an un- 
certainty, and expressly commends it as a full assurance. 
Abraham did not doubt the promises of God in unbelief, but 
waxed strong in faith . . . being fully assured that what He had 
promised He is able also to do (Rom. iv. 20-1). To ask in 
faith means a prayer “ wholly free from doubt ’* (James i. 6; 
cf. 1 Tim. ii. 8). “‘ Faith is an assurance of things hoped 
for, a certainty of things not seen ” (Heb. xi. 6). Faith produces 
full assurance (Heb. x. 22; cf. 1 Thess. i. 5). 

Happily, this New Testament doctrine has had and does 
have advocates. At the time of the Reformation Patrick Hamilton 
declared, ‘‘ faith is a certainty”, and Calvin defined faith as 
“a certain and stedfast knowledge”. With obvious reference 
to John’s a fortiori, ‘‘ if we receive the testimony of men, the 

1 Institutes, I, vii, v. 
+ Thayer, Lexicon of the New Testament. 

* Certa cognitio. ‘‘ He was concerned for the unconditional certitude of faith,” 
A. Lang, citing S. P. Lee’s Het Geloofsbegrif van Calviyn, p. 26, Evangelical Quarterly, 


January 6, 1932. 
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testimony of God is greater”, Thornwell writes: ‘‘ No 
authority can be higher than the direct testimony of God, and 
no certainty can be greater than that imparted by the Spirit 
shining on the Word.” B. M. Palmer found in Colossians ii. 2 
a fourfold intensification of language used to express the entire 
certainty of Christianity and hence described faith as “‘ certitude 
of the truth in its reality and its actual appropriation to practical 
ends”. P. T. Forsyth declares, “ faith is Christian certainty ”’.* 
Dean Doumergue reminds us, “if it be a horrible sacrilege 
to suspect any revelation coming from Him either of deceit, or 
of uncertainty, or of ambiguity, then must we not affirm the 
certitude of that which He has revealed?” Schaeder reasons that 
since a living faith is wrought by the presence of the living 
God and rests on His unchanging grace it is a certainty of God 
and of His salvation. And the last Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland takes up the refrain, asserting that: ‘‘ He who 
recognises a voice in his own soul as an echo . . . of that voice 
which rings from the New Testament, the absolutely authori- 
tative Word of God, has the highest and most joyous certainty 
that a man can have on earth.” 

(4) The Efficacy of Faith. 

Archimedes, the Greek mathematician, declared that if 
he only had a place on which to stand, a fulcrum on which to 
rest his lever, he could move the world. Just because faith has 
its fulcrum in the Beyond, its leverage in the Lord, its anchorage 
in the Almighty it is “‘ the victory that overcomes the world” 
(1 John v. 4). By her sure foundation in the unchanging God 
faith becomes “‘ an energy of the whole soul” a force mighty 
enough to move mountains. Call the roll of the heroes of faith 
and you read the list of the men of action, of accomplishment. 
In presenting a portrait of Stonewall Jackson to the Capital 
Club in Raleigh, N.C., Woodrow Wilson said: “I do not 
understand how any man can approach the discharge of the 
duties of life without faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.”* Luther 
well said: “‘ Your faith is not a dream and fancy, but it is life 
and deed.” Christianity, Judaism, and Mohammedanism all 
look back to one who was a pilgrim and a sojourner with no 

1 Palmer, B. M., The Threefold Fellowship and the Threefold Assurance, pp. 97) 124. 
® Schaeder, ibid p. 258-9 


* Lamont, D., Christ and the World of Thought, p. 240. 
5 Daniel, J., Life of Woodrow Wilson, p. 258. 
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earthly city to call his own—to Abraham, the man of faith. 
The mighty tread of Martin Luther, a miner’s son who took 
God at His Word, shook to the very foundations the ruling 
powers of Christendom, papacy, empire, scholastic learning. 
Geneva became the West Point of Protestantism when Calvin 
expounded the Scriptures with a logic impregnated by the 
passion of conviction. Men complained of the first century 
believers that they had turned the world upside down (Acts xvii. 
6). Faith multiplies a man’s impact upon life a hundredfold. 
The world has been moved, the world will be moved and moulded 
by the men of faith. 

“Faith is like the God to whom it refers.” And “ that 
which is wrought and accomplished of faith by God or by the 
Spirit of God signifies that faith is something totalitarian or 
absolute 

Thornwell describes faith as an intuition awakened by the 
Holy Spirit. This heavenly vision diffuses itself through every 
power of the soul, undergirding and intensifying every function 
of personality, rectifying and enlightening the reason, purifying 
the heart, sanctifying the imagination, renewing the will. 
Or as Dr. Palmer expressed it in terms of an older psychology: 
“The principle of holiness breaks the power of reigning sin 
and directs anew the faculties of the soul. The mind perceives 
truth under the new light which is shed upon it; the conscience 
renders its judgment under a new code which it accepts; the 
heart turns to a new love which attracts it, and the will, polarized 
afresh, impels in another course than before.” 

On its intellectual side Christian belief is not anti-rational; 
rather in this aspect “faith is only reason enlightened and 
rectified by grace”’.* Apart from grace reason is so darkened 
by sin that it can no more appreciate redemptive truth than one 
who is colour-blind can appreciate the manifold hues of autumn, 
or one who refuses to look at a stained glass window except 
from without the cathedral can enjoy its rich tints and hallowed 
artistry. Rectified by grace reason discovers in the Word a 
temple of holiness that could have only God for its architect, 
beholds a beacon of truth which shines in its own light and 
illumines all about it, finds a power for life which can only be 


1Schaeder, E., Theozentrische Theologie, 11, 256-7. 
* Thornwell, I. 52. Cf. Berdyaev: “ Faith does not abandon reason, it carries reason 
=a but reason is transformed and illuminated.” Dickie, E. P., Religion in Life, 
inter, 1936. 
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the energy of the Almighty. Faith is, thus, a conviction pro- 
duced by evidence. In other words, the evidence that the 
Scriptures are the Word of God is in the Scriptures themselves. 
The capacity to discern this evidence is given by the Holy Spirit. 
Faith directs the mind to God as the unifying centre and source 
of all activities. There is one God, but a diversity of workings 
(1 Cor. xii. 4-6). Faith teaches us that complete coherence is 
in God, the absolute reason; and hence, that it is more reason- 
able for us to walk by faith than to fancy we can attain an absolute 
coherence with our finite and relative minds. By placing our 
trust in God, faith enables us to concentrate without fear upon 
the present duty. Securing our hearts in One who feeds the 
tiny birds and clothes even the lilies, faith makes it reasonable 
for a believer to share his meagre store with others in need. 
We can care for others, for He careth for us. The logic of faith 
reasons that if we fear God we have no one else to fear, or, 
“If God be for us, who can be against us?” (Rom. viii. 31). 
He maketh all things to work together for good to those who 
love Him. 

Again, “ faith worketh by love ” (Gal. v. 6). ‘‘ A believing 
act is essentially a loving act. It is a giving of personal con- 
fidence. It implies the outgo of the self toward another.’’* Faith 
wrought such a devotion to the Lord in the heart of Abraham 
that he became known as the friend of God. Christian faith is 
love for and loyalty to Jesus Christ. When our Lord took our 
punishment and offered Himself an expiatory sacrifice to God, 
He at the same time flung Himself at love, that great dynamo 
of human action. There is an incentive in His love for us. 
“We love, because He first loved us” (1 John iv. 19). The 
grace of God floods our hearts with faith and love which are in 
Christ Jesus. Like a mighty ocean breaking all around us the 
flood-tide of His love constraineth our love. Revealing to our 
wondering eyes the love that brought Christ to die for sinners, 
the Holy Ghost sheds abroad the love of God in our hearts 
(Rom. v. 5). The work of the Spirit in our hearts, the love of 
the Father in giving His only-begotten and the love of Christ 
for us are the dynamics of faith. And since ‘‘ God is greater 
than our heart” (1 John iii. 20), Christian faith is something 
more than a mere philosophy of loyalty. It is loyalty to the One 
altogether lovely, engendered by the Holy Spirit and sustained 
Palmer, in Southern Presbyterian Review, 1848. *A. B. D. Alexander. 
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by the living presence of Him who loveth us. Or as Paul 
expressed it: “ Christ liveth in me, and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God who loved 
me and delivered Himself up for me.” Love for Christ expresses 
itself particularly in love for the brotherhood, for 


“The Church our blest Redeemer saved 
With His own precious blood.” 
Likewise it calls for love for the lost for whom Christ died. It 
binds the Great Commission upon our hearts, causing us to 
realize that we are debtors to those who have never heard the 
message of salvation from God’s own holy Word. 

One of the most beautiful pictures of the faith that worketh 
by love is found in the record of a martyrdom in Carthage, 
March 7, 203. The Roman authorities surprised and arrested 
a communicant class composed of half a dozen catechumens 
preparing for Church membership. Notable in the group 
were Perpetua, a noble Roman matron and mother, and Felicitas, 
a slave who became a mother before her martyrdom. The lady 
was appealed to by her father with flatteries, threats, entreaties 
for his sake and for the sake of the baby at her breast to deny 
her Lord. She replied that as truly as one could not call a 
table other than a table, a lamp other than a lamp, so no one 
could call her anything other than a Christian. When they 
were taken into the arena a wild cow tossed both mothers 
to the dirt. Lifting herself, Perpetua hastily pinned together her 
torn garments and arranged her dishevelled hair. Unbound 
locks were a sign of mourning and this was to be her day of 
triumph, to-day she was to be the bride of Christ. Then, seeing 
that her companion had been unable to rise, the Roman lady 
reached down to lift the slave mother, and the arena saw faith 
working by love, a sisterhood that knows no boundaries, 
manifested in Christian martyrdom. 

Rooted in the highest reason, working by love, the mightiest 
dynamic of the heart, the believing soul has a certain con- 
viction on which it acts, a principle and a power producing 
“new movements and works in men ’’. Acting upon and through 
the will, the spiritual principle of saving faith secures an actual 
appropriation of the Saviour and all His benefits for the soul. 
Faith sees the purpose of God moving through the ages, the 
Kingdom of God actualizing itself in life, and undertakes the 
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“good works which God hath before ordained that one should _ 
walk in”. Faith bows our wills to God’s will and presents our 
bodies living sacrifices in His service. Faith moved the wills 
and the bodies of the patriarchs and the apostles to go out 
not knowing whither they went. By faith Moses made life’s 
great choice. “‘ The mighty dynamic of faith lifted and drove 
him to a complete surrender of his will in faithful and fearless 
obedience.”! By refusing to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, this Hebrew became known as ‘“‘ Moses the man of 
God”. Acting upon the will faith shows itself by its fruits. 
Rooted in God it fruits in a life of service. By faith we ‘‘ worship 
God in the Church and serve Him in the world”. Amid con- 
fusion, compromise and concession, faith, ever and anon, 
lifts the banner of testimony. ‘“‘ The faith of David made him 
proclaim the fidelity and goodness of God. The faith of Paul 
made him, despite all the suffering it brought upon him, proclaim 
the gospel with full assurance of its truth and of his own partici- 
pation in its benefits.”* In the midst of the turmoil of “ Nicod- 
demites””, Anabaptists, mystics and German interims, the 
faith of Calvin held aloft the standard of God’s Word, as the sole 
and sufficient rule for His people. ‘“‘ Having the same Spirit 
of faith, according as it is written, ‘I have believed, therefore 
have I spoken ’, we also believe, therefore we speak ” (2 Cor. iv. 
13). Faith recognizes, with Calvin, that “‘ the chief good consists 
in the practice of righteousness in obedience to the commands 
of God; and that the ultimate end of a happy life is to be 
beloved by Him ”’. 

Faith is the one thing needful for this life and for that 
which is to come. By faith alone Abraham forsook home, city 
and family and went out not knowing whither he went. The 
one abiding possession of these nomad patriarchs was their faith. 
And the Epistle to the Hebrews is written to teach the early 
Jewish believers that faith, the one great thing they need, will 
abide when temple, city and nation have perished. They have 
Jesus the Alpha and the Omega of faith, what else matters? 

On one occasion Spurgeon entered his pulpit directly 
from visits to several of his members who were on their death 
beds, and declared that the manifestation of the reality of their 


? Clark, Dr. Melton, in Daily Manna, 1937. 
* Hodge, Charles, An Exposition of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, H. & 8. 
P- 97- 
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faith had nerved him to preach like a lion. While pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Birmingham, Dr. John S. Foster 
was called one Sunday morning to the bedside of Mr. W. D. 
Bailey, his senior elder, who was to be operated on immediately. 
The pastor repeated the twenty-third psalm and offered a prayer. 
The elder declared, “I want to live. ‘I hope it is God’s will. 
But, I am in His hands and what He does will be best. I should 
like to have you stay with me during this operation, but you have 
your morning service. Go and tell the people of a Saviour who 
can stay and strengthen us in every need”. And if you will 
pardon a personal word, two years ago I stood beside another 
Presbyterian elder, my father, when the doctor told him that 
they would have to take off his right leg in an effort to prolong 
his life which was fast being snuffed out by attacks of angina 
pectoris. When the doctor stepped out we repeated together 
the twenty-third psalm. As we did so the voice of the minister 
shook; but the voice of the elder never once quavered. His 
faith was riveted in the living God by His Holy Word. The 
faith which he loved to sing in life sustained him in death: 


“ How firm a foundation ye saints of the Lord 
Is laid for your faith ii His excellent Word! 


“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for repose, 

I will not, I will not desert to his foes: 

That soul, though all hell should endeavour to shake, 
T’ll never, no, never, no, never forsake.” 


As I speak of the faith of my father some of you gathered here 
are thinking of the last testimony of one who was your father 
in the faith, Dr. J. Gresham Machen. He forsook position, 
prestige, comforts, hallowed halls and associations under the 
impulse of mighty convictions. He gave up everything for his 
faith; but having faith he had everything needful for this life 
and for that which is to come, for faith is the link that unites one 
to the unchanging God. In his last words, Machen, being dead, 
yet speaketh of the preciousness of faith: 
“Isn’t our faith glorious! 
It is sufficient to the very end.” 
W. Cuitps Rosinson. 

Columbia Theological Seminary, 


Decatur, Ga., U.S.A. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
GOD THE CREATOR? 


Tuis is one of the most important contributions to Christian thinking that has 

appeared for many a day. The merits of the work are so obvious that a sure place 
is now secured for the author among our theologians who are evangelists or our 
evangelists who are theologians. The book contains the Hastie Lectures which 
were delivered in the University of Glasgow in 1935; and the subject is the 
Christian knowledge of God which the author considers as the problem of cardinal 
importance at the present time. It is not an exhaustive treatment of the doctrine 
of God proper; but it is a scholarly examination of the root question of our faith 
within the compass of siz which the maximem allowed by the conditions 
of the lectureship. 

The volume is timely: the frequency with which the Recall to Religion is 
urged by leaders of all Churches goes to prove that it is everywhere realized that 
religion is suffering serious declension. What j is wrong? What does the history 
of theology, which is inextricably involved in religion, teach us? Mr. Hendry has 
no hesitation in asserting that the primary error of theology has been to attempt 
to treat religion as a metaphysical abstraction on trial at the bar of human reason. 
“We must,” he says, “ return to the Revelation given by God undiscoverable 
by reason and grasped by faith. Revelation disqualifies any attempt to reach the 
knowledge of God by philosophical thought.” In crossing swords with liberal 
thinkers who construct their theology “in harmony with modern thought”, the 
author is exceedingly frank; and with learning and acuteness, vigour and persuasive- 
ness of style he reveals the sad confusion of ideas which exist in the minds of men 
like Dr. Inge, Dean Matthews and Professor Taylor, who set aside God’s Revelation 
of Himself and make human understanding the ultimate test of the believable. 
Emil Brunner’s affirmation is quoted with approval: “ It is perhaps not unfitting 
to describe the significance of the theological movement of the present time as 
the endeavour to take the Biblical notion of God seriously and to deliver it and 
our whole understanding of life with it from the strangle-hold of Greek philosophy 
in which it has been stifled for a thousand years.” This and the equally emphatic 
appreciation of Karl Barth’s point of view, and the measure in which he has drawn 
from his work, are in refreshing contrast to the rationalism and intellectual criticism 
that we have so long been accustomed to. All this shows how the tide has turned, 
and that we are getting back to things that are realistic, scriptural and fundamental. 
To-day Tertullian’s exclamation appears as impressively modern as the thinking 
of the strictest Barthian—‘* What have Athens and Jerusalem, what have the 
Academy and the Church, what have the heretics and the Christians in common 
with one another?” History has been echoing this; many were deaf to it, but 
that proved nothing but that they were deaf. 

Perhaps the most illuminating chapter in the book is “ Luther’s 
of the Godhead of God”. With astonishing knowledge and acuteness the Reformer’s 
position as a theologian is examined: to him God is never merely an object of 
thought, but always a Person who desires to be known according to His Word 


1 God the Creator. By George S. Hendry. (Hodder & Stoughton, London. Price 6s.) 
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in which He has revealed His Divine Being and Will. With the lash of his heavy 
scourge he drove Reason out of the sphere of religious knowledge, and so de- 
Hellenised the Faith and dissolved “ the great amalgamation ”’ of Israel and Greece. 
Continental Protestantism stands for this; and according to Mr. Hendry Scottish 
Theology must find its true affinity with it rather than with the modernism of 
England and America. 

The work should be invaluable to the student of theology and we cannot 
too earnestly commend it as a piece of Scriptural theology. The author’s point 
of view can be expressed in one suggestive sentence. “ Revelation is not enlighten- 
ment but the manifestation of life, and to apprehend the living God is not a mere 
act of knowledge but re-birth to new life.” This rediscovery is a great gain and 
is the essence of Protestantism. It should be added that the language everywhere 
is plain and easy to apprehend as, considering the nature of the matter conveyed, 
it could be made. The style is simple, natural and direct: the only sort of style 
appropriate to the subject. The trustees would render a great service to the Cause 
of spiritual enlightenment by making it possible for all students of theology in 
our Colleges to have a copy. We cannot conclude without congratulating the 
devout author on this finely executed piece of work. 

Joun Maczzop. 
Glasgow. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN SCOTLAND?! 


Tuis substantial volume of over 300 pages gives permanent form to a series of 
valuable articles in which the learned writer sets forth an abundance of interesting 
information bearing on the subject that he has taken in hand. Some of the articles 
have seen the light already in our pages. They now appear in final form; and along 
with them are about eight others contributed some to the Edinburgh Review, 
some to the Church Quarterly, while two have appeared in the Transactions of 
learned Societies, the Netherland Archives of Church History, and the Transactions 
of the Congregational Historical Society. One is from the introduction to a volume 
of the publications of the Third Spalding Club; the others, which are numbered 
2, 8 and 9, are printed in this volume for the first time. These last three deal 
respectively with The Influence of Patrick Forbes of Corse, the Bishop of Aber- 
deen in the reigns of James VI and Charles I, The Covenanters, and The Scottish 
Pulpit in the Seventeenth Century. The volume is richly annotated; and apart 
from its intrinsic merit it would be worth reading with care were it for nothing 
else but the wealth of authorities to which it makes reference. Some of the refer- 
ences are to almost inaccessible sources such, e.g., as Thomas Lockerby’s Life of 
Brown of Wamphray. The value of the sources cited varies largely and will be 
differently assessed by different students. Dr. Henderson has fished in many 
waters and he has given his net a wide spread. 

A book like the one before us is a revealing one; and not least does it reveal - 
the outlook of its writer. It is but fitting and natural that the man to whose lot 
Sparta has fallen should seek to make the most of it. And we take it that Dr. 
Henderson, writing from Aberdeen, has to a large extent written from the stand- 
point of his domicile. We fear that this means that he is more or less out of focus 
in his estimate of the rest of his country, though such a judgment would hardly 
be accepted by those who look at the religious life of the seventeenth century in 
Scotland from the angle of the Erastian or the conformist to Court ideals. The 


__ + Religious Life in Scotland in the Seventeenth Century. By G. D. Henderson, D.D., 
Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1937. 155. net.) 
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Church life of that critical epoch of his country’s history was the scene of strife 
and conflict. There were in grips two leading principles. The one of these which 
after a heroic struggle vindicated its claims and came to prevail was that of the 
churchmanship which made a hearty and unabated avowal of the Reformed Faith 
as exhibited in the Westminster documents, the Confession, the Catechisms, and 
the Directories for Church Government and for Public Worship. The other was 
one that was much more flexible and adaptable to change, and that, without going 
beyond the range of Protestant profession and cultus, was less whole-hearted in 
its acceptance and maintenance of what was most characteristic of the Faith and 
Practice of the Reformed Churches. We take it that Dr. Henderson’s sympathies 
lie in the direction of the tendency determined by this latter principle. This we 
conclude from a variety of considerations and not least from two in particular. 
One of these is the absence from his erudite work of an adequate appreciation 
of the special character of the spiritual life and preaching that were distinctive of 
Presbyterian Scotland and the occurrence of tell-tale epithets such as the “ credulous 
Wodrow”’, and the “ zealot Gillespie ”’. 

But before we look at those things to which we take more or less exception 
we desire to glance at the positive merits of the work before us. And we may 
say at once that though we feel that the want of adequate presentation of the 
spiritual religion of the Reformed Church is a blemish, yet Dr. Henderson in the 
ordered series of articles that we have in this volume does not profess to cover the 
whole field that his title would warrant him to discuss. Perhaps he takes the words 
“ Religious Life” in a wider and less inward sense than we are wont to give to 
either of them by itself or to the two of them in conjunction. In an age of struggle 
it was not an easy thing in the dust of battle for the combatants to show much 
of the knightly courtesy that recognized the spiritual virtues of their antagonists. 
Indeed, the militancy of out-and-out Evangelical Reformed Life was as apt to 
overlook or belittle the sincerely devout life of a Leighton or a Scougal and their 
fellows, who were of like kind, as it was easy for the other side to set aside the 
honest manliness and the balanced sobriety of the judgment of their opponents. 
The men of the courtly tendency were only too much inclined to regard the 
intense convictions of the Evangelicals as sheer enthusiasm which gravitated towards 
fanaticism and which told more of a hot head than of a calm and sober mind. 
The feudalism of their outlook detected in the defence of the freedom of the 
Church of God the working of a principle that was inimical to and fitted to upset 
op medizval order in the grading of society and the rights of subjects 

Dr. Henderson makes the most, and in this we do not blame him, of the 
best men that espoused the side of courtly conformity. In his estimate of the 
father and son, Patrick Forbes of Corse and his son John, he is seen at his best. 
‘They, along with a few others like Cowper of Galloway, were without doubt 
as favourable specimens as one could find of the earlier Episcopal school of seven- 
teenth century Scotland. And we cannot in particular pass the name of the younger 
Forbes, who was the greatest of the three, without making recognition of the 
sincerity of his piety, the extent of his erudition, the clearness of his expository 
gift, his general faithfulness to the old Creeds of Catholic Christianity and his 
loyalty to the great truths of the Evangelical Confession. Yet it could not be 
said either of him or of his father that they held a high doctrine of Episcopal 
orders. And in this their outlook was quite alien to that of the disestablished Epis- 
copacy in Scotland of a century later, when the leaven of the Anglican Non-jurors 
estranged their successors at once: from the position held by the Lairds of Corse 
in regard to Episcopacy and ministerial orders on the one hand and on the other 
hand from their teaching in regard to the Sacraments. 

The action which John Forbes took in holding to his fellowship with the 
Covenanted Church before he went into exile illustrates what was the common 
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attitude of our Scottish Church to unity of fellowship until the furnace of fiery 

ution drove some of its victims to an extreme that was an innovation on their 
Church’s earlier tradition. The measure of consideration that was extended to 
John Forbes by the Covenanting leaders shows the value that they put upon him. 
And his share in the controversy between them and the Aberdeen Doctors, whose 
leader he was, makes abundantly plain that it was an Erastian doctrine of loyalty 
to the Crown in its claim to rule in Church affairs that was the real feature of 
distinction which marked him out from his contemporary divines in the Church 
of Scotland who inherited and held fast the undiluted opposition to Erastian 
intrusion which has been the historical distinction of Scotland’s Reformed Church. 
It is not to the Erastians but to their opponents that the constitutional freedom 
of subsequent ages in Church and in State is to be traced. Had the Aberdeen 
doctrine and policy in this matter held the field our national history would show 
a record of courtly subserviency to the autocratic absolutism of the Stuart kings. 
And with their schemes and plotting in national and international policy Rome 
might easily have got a free hand for herself in recovering in the British common- 
wealth of nations the ground that she had lost at the Reformation. Compliant 
Erastianism in such a case was but the catspaw that would secure the ends of Roman 
aggression. "The Covenanters were only so many far-seeing and faithful champions 
of the Evangelical attainments of the Reformed Churches. Their reading of the 
general European situation has been amply justified. 

It is one of the ironies of history that a sacerdotal type of Anglicanism which 
has entered into the heritage of old Conforming High Churchism has in these 
last days become militant against the Erastian terms of establishment that are due 
to the Church and State policy of Tudor and Stuart monarchs. It has swung round 
from the teaching of the school of Richard Hooker to what was in this respect the 
position held by Puritanism on both sides of the Tweed. ‘That position was the 
outcome of Calvin’s teaching. ‘The freedom of the Visible Church as the avowed 
kingdom of our Lord was maintained by our Calvinists and it cost them blood 
and tears. ‘The Erastianism that underlay and gave tone to the churchmanship 
of the Forbeses is now no longer the favoured teaching of their Scottish successors. 
And as the whirligig of time brings its revenges their representatives of the present 
day are by no means conspicuous for their devotion to either the Protestantism or 
the sacramental teaching of John Forbes, the one great divine of whom Episcopal 
Scotland can boast. 

The Gardens and their fellow Jacobites of two centuries ago, who made so 
much of Forbes of Corse and claimed to shelter under his shadow, could scarcely 
be said to walk in his steps. Indeed, adherence to definite doctrinal teaching with 
which he had no quarrel was not in their line so that they served as a mediating link 
that bound the lukewarm orthodoxy of some of the Stuart Conformists, such as it 
was, to the Sacramentarian excesses that are found in the recognized teaching of 
more modern Scottish Episcopacy. 

Dr. Henderson, from his Aberdeen point of view, gives an interesting and a not 
unsympathetic account of the Mysticism which found a home in North Eastern 
Scotland. It is a thing that invites remark that the fashions of the Scottish aris- 
tocracy of the later Stuart and Jacobite days were an echo in the case of Garden and 
Keith of Antonia Bourignon and Madame Guyon, while that more than doubtful 
character, Simon, Lord Lovat, claimed in the end of his days to be a Catholic of 
Jansenist leanings. They thought, evidently, that they did these things better 
in France. Fashion has its own circuit. 

There is in Dr. Henderson’s pages a just, even a generous assessment of Forbes 
and his school and at a later date of Leighton and such minor satellites as Hugh Rose, 
Laurence Charteris and others of their way of thinking. We feel that there is 
not an equally generous appraisement of the type of spiritual life that was exhibited 
in the circles which gave dominant tone and character to the thought of Presby- 
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terian Scotland. Apart from his words of appreciation for Binning and Durham 
and William Guthrie we miss this in Dr. Henderson’s pages. ‘The preaching of 
a man of the eminence of Robert Blair may be spoken of as taken up with the 
themes of the Roman and Arminian controversies. This, of course, does not say 
that it was preaching of a merely controversial character. Yet when it is described 
as it is, without comment, the idea may be conveyed that such preaching took to do 
with only a small segment of the circle of Christian truth. No one who knows, as 
Dr. Henderson does, how wide the range of subjects was that were handled in 
these controversies will imagine that the preaching of a man of the calibre of Blair 
was like the blind routine of the treadmill. In his century there were two things 
that called for the handling of such topics. The one was that the various issues 
at stake in such controversies were very live issues for those days, so that it was a 
timely and a wise thing to deal with them. ‘The Reformed Pulpit aimed at pro- 
ducing a well-instructed people and it was in this respect singularly successful in 
the seventeenth century Church. Gilbert Burnet found this when as one of 
Lauderdale’s and Leighton’s “ evangelists” he tried his polemic powers against 
those of the peasantry of the West of Scotland. He discovered how plain farming 
folk could argue on abstruse questions and hold their own with a University pro- 
fessor. It was not in vain that Blair and his followers had set themselves to teach 
their hearers. ‘They taught them. 

Then further it was a recognized thing in the sermons of that century that 
various uses were handled to which the doctrine of the text lent itself, and among 
these there was not only the use of information or instruction but also that of con- 
futation. So it came about that the preachers of the Covenanting Age were in 
such preaching only giving effect to the homiletical principles which in their day 
were wisely regarded as regulative, and the uses to which they put the teaching of 
Scripture were of such a searching and practical character that their critics were 
only too ready to find fault with them for the strictness of the morality that they 
taught. They aimed at being not only textual but practical. 

Now when we consider how the doctrine of the new birth and the new life 
entered into the questions that were in agitation in the seventeenth century the 
aim of Evangelical Protestants we may easily see was to secure the good of their 
hearers by bringing them with the blessing of God to the obedience of a living 
and fruitful faith. They tended to be even excessive in the therapeutic care that 
they devoted to this side of divine truth and to the response that their hearers made 
to its message. Indeed, the work of Thomas Boston and his followers, the Marrow 
brethren, early in the next century, was largely a rebound from the excess of the 
closed system that had come to be the accepted way of presenting the truth of the 
Gospel. Yet still in the Four-fold State when we read of the twelve strokes needed 
for cutting out of the old stock with a view to grafting into the new we have a speci- 
_ men of the type of preaching which, carried to excess, called for the positive note 
of obligation, lying upon the sinner to receive the Saviour as his own, which was so 
characteristic of the school of Boston. The Methodus Evangelica of Principal 
Blackwell and Aberdeen gives a typical exhibition of the casuistical and therapeutic 
method that had come to prevail before the end of the seventeenth century. It is 
very definitely orthodox and evangelical yet markedly different in its way of handling 
the Gospel from the method of Boston and the Erskines. 

The inwardness of that godliness which begins in the new birth and is the 
controlling and regulative element of the new life became a great reality among 
the devout hearers of Puritan Scotland. ‘The danger, indeed, was that it might 
come about that a lopsided subjectivism would fail to do justice to the objective 
truths of Holy Writ or become at least so much of an obsession as to put other things 
out of focus. One has only, however, to read such works as Rutherford’s Letters 
or his Tria/ and Triumph of Faith to see how much the bright side of a Christian’s 
living fellowship with his Lord had attention drawn to it and justice done to it. 
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Anyone that comes to look into the life of John Livingstone, for example, will see 
how deep and intense and spiritual the life was of the circle that surrounded Robert 
Bruce or Livingstone himself in the Church. The modern word Revivalism has 
come in many associations to be descriptive of the flimsy emotionalism of mechanical 
mass movements. This is more or less a thing of mechanism. But the early revivals 
associated with Ayr and Irvine and Shotts were simply times of blessing when 
solid and weighty Christian truth was brought savingly home to the conviction and 
conversion of multitudes of hearers. They were vindicated by their abiding 
results. 

In connection with the lasting fruit of the remarkable awakening at the Kirk 
of Shotts there is an interesting detail of information that emerges from a comparison 
of Patrick Walker’s notice of Walter Ker, whom he knew in the “ Killing Times” 
as a fellow in suffering, and the story of the Great Awakening in America fifty years 
after Ker was banished to the Plantations of the Jerseys. Walter Ker was, in his 
youth, one of the followers of the Gibbites whose enthusiasm was effervescent in 
song. He made his way to the upper ward of Lanarkshire and found a house 
with an aged couple who were of the converts of the Kirk of Shotts over fifty years 
before. ‘They treated their young guest as Aquila and Priscilla did the visitor from 
Alexandria whom they met at Ephesus, whom they found to be zealous and to whom 
they taught the way of the Lord more perfectly. Years afterwards, when their 
pupil was now an old man in the land of his exile and his adoption, he was 
right-hand man to Mr. Tennent in his fruitful ministry at Freehold, New Jersey, 
and was like a nursing father to the movement which in its southern ranges had 

The spiritual religion which was the fruit of the preaching of Welsh and 
Livingstone and Dickson produced a type of sane and solid character such as 
marked Evangelical Scotland for generations. Now what we desiderate in Dr. 
Henderson’s valuable work is a proportionate treatment of this side of the religious 
life of Scotland in the seventeenth century. It was the intense and instructed 
Christianity of our covenanting worthies that bore them up in the agony of that 
fiery trial through which they were called to pass in standing out against the Erastian 
supremacy over the Church which Stuart tyranny arrogated to itself. The minions 
and underlings of their absolute government truckled to it by treating a refusal 
to recognise the royal supremacy over the conscience and over the Church as dis- 
loyalty and treason to the crown. The men who stood the strain were men that 
were well instructed in relevant Christian truth and were devout. 

One has only to turn to the writings of Welsh of Ayr, Dickson, Rutherford or 
got in the presentation of the Path and that it obviously Sound a the lide of their 
hearers. ‘The spiritual fellowship that is almost ecstatic in its realisation of the love 
of God in Christ and in its rejoicing in the hope of life everlasting which we find 
in Rutherford was not peculiar to him. We need only look into such works as 
Welwood’s Glimpse of Glory or James Renwick’s Letters to find that the pastor of 
Anwoth was by no means alone in his experience of what lifted him on eagle wings 
above the world. ‘Then for severe self-scrutiny the end of the century has to show 
the record of the exercises of Thomas Halyburton; and in the Life of Fraser of 
Brea we may see how unsparing was the self-anatomy of a soul that wrestled in 
deadly earnest. From this document, too, we may learn the value that men like 
the author set on the exacting and searching preaching of the early New Englanders, 
especially of Thomas Shephard. From John Stevenson’s frank account of himself 
we may see how a man in lowly life, but an instructed and exercised believer, 
would tell to others what the Lord had done for him. From the narrative that 
we have of Catherine Collace we see how as a hearer she reflected in her experience 
the spiritual teaching of Thomas Hog of Kiltearn. From the diary of Elizabeth 
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West, a servant-maid in Edinburgh, we can also see how an intelligent hearer 
followed and valued the preaching of the Edinburgh pulpit of the last days of 
the century. But we need not enlarge. Such worthies linked together the public 
witness of the Church with their personal fellowship with and obedience to their 
Saviour as their Lord and their King. It is this aspect of religious, as distinct from 
mere Church life, that we should like to see handled more fully in Dr. Henderson’s 
work. ‘The absence of what we should thus wish to see detracts from the value 
of his performance. 

re is another thing to which we have referred as significant of our author’s 
outlook. It may seem a small thing, yet it is not without weight in leading us to 
conclude that Dr. Henderson’s sympathy is largely with the less steadfast and more 
compliant and flexible section of the seventeenth century. George Gillespie is 
spoken of as the “ zealot”. We have the best of evidence for believing that it is 
good to be zealously affected in a good thing and in this sense it is no reproach 
to be called a zealot. But when the epithet is given and the reader is left to learn 
from other sources that this zealot was one of the most able, accomplished and learned 
of his country’s theologians, a man who in his wide reading was no unworthy com- 
peer of John Forbes of Corse and his superior in insight into the real issues that lay 
between them, there is just the suggestion that the zealot is distinguished more for the 
heat of his zeal than the light of his judgment. And such a suggestion does less than 
justice to either Gillespie or Dr. Henderson himself. There is another thing 
also. 


Robert Wodrow, the patient, candid, truth-loving and painstaking historian 
of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland is—shall we say?—dismissed as the 
“ credulous Wodrow”. He had what he speaks of as his Athenian humour. He 
dearly loved to hear some new thing and he revelled in the supernatural. The 
enlightenment of the thinking of the nineteenth century thought not a little of itself 
and was particularly disdainful of the thaumaturgy of the black art. In respect 
of such things Wodrow was a man of hisown day. And the highbrows of Psychical 
Research in these days of ours are apt to look with a supercilious glance at the 
enlightened superiority of the late Victorian age. We should not think of saying— 
The credulous Stead, or Myers, or Doyle, or Lodge, or Crookes. No more should — 
we, because of his marvellous Analecta, dismiss with the label of “ credulous’’ the 
man to whom more than to any other as an historian we owe our knowledge of the 
facts in the record of the Reformed Church in his native land for over a century 
and a half. As far as our knowledge of Scotland’s Church History is concerned 
where should we be were it not for the pains that were taken by the minister of 
Eastwood? More than almost any historical writer that we can name was he 
careful to have the documentary evidence that was needed to back the statements 
that he ventured to make. It plays into the hands of the Jacobite faction to fix 
-an invidious label on one whose evidence is so damaging to the cause that they 
represent. We wish that Dr. Henderson had stayed his pen before he put on 
record such a partisan epithet. For such unfortunately it is. 

Indeed even when Kirkton’s highly flattering account of the prosperity of 
religion during the Commonwealth era is lightly brushed aside one or two things 

are forgotten of which we should not lose sight. For one thing we in our days 
could not know it. Communication is now so easy that people travel and are 
acquainted with other districts than their own. In the old days our Synods were 
much more important courts than they now are and that for this very reason that 
it was not then so easy to get to the General Assembly. ‘The country is now, how- 
ever, knit into a unity and the judgment of the local Synod does not now have the 
measure of finality which it had even a hundred years ago. And further Kirkton’s 
acquaintance with the things of which he writes was in the days of his youth and 
these might well be a contrast to the intervening generation. Besides what held in 
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a measure good of the district that he then knew might easily but rashly be genera- 
lized as being true of a much wider area. This would or might mean the sacrificing 
of exact truth to effect. If we only look at Wodrow’s notice of his eminent con- 
temporary, Thomas Boston, whose name was to him evidently one of no special 
significance, we may see how provincial and synodical his acquaintance with the 
outstanding men of his own age was. ‘The Synod of Glasgow and Ayr and that 
of the Merse were two little worlds that swam into each other’s ken only when 
members of each happened to meet at the Assembly. It was indeed this provincial 
watertight self-containedness that helped to make the record of Aberdeen and the 
North East so markedly different from that of the more southerly parts of Scot- 
land. ‘The same thing told on other districts of the country. 

Now we have said our say in regard to matters that bear on t day move- 
ments which we cannot look upon as favouring the acceptance and the frank avowal 
of the Evangelical catholicity that has gone by the nickname of Puritanism but that 
was indeed the true character of Scotland’s Reformed Church in her doctrines 
and her disciplines, in her worship and her government. ‘The pages of Dr. Hender- 
son’s volume are full of matters of interest. As is natural for one in the academic 
circle of an ancient university he shows a special interest in the reaction of seventeenth 
century Scotland to contemporary tendencies in the region of philosophy; and 
as he would hardly fail to do so he sees how exiguous that reaction was. fact 
of the matter is that, even should it be to some extent eclectic, Calvinism might be 
said to have its own philosophy and this prevailed in the theological schools. The 
criticism may be offered that there was little original work done in these schools, 
and this may be at once acknowledged. ‘The accepted theology of the country 
was rested in as a self-authenticating unit which was drawn from a divine princi- 
pium. So theology was looked at rather as the mistress in the realm of philosophy 
than the handmaid of any speculative scheme. ‘The literature that preserves the 
thought of Scotland in those days is comparatively scarce but so much of it is of 
the highest grade as far as spiritual and practical divinity is concerned. It was the 
great theological century of the Reformed Churches. But Scotland was a poor 
country and less printing took place than in other lands of greater wealth in which 
the Reformed Faith had a foothold. James Wodrow, whose son Robert was the 
historian, was a highly useful divine as Professor of Theology in Glasgow. He 
gave it as his judgment that as good theological work was being done in Scotland as 
on the Continent but that it did not see the press for the good reason that a poor 
and impoverished country like Scotland did not provide a reading public of such 
wealth as to permit of profitable publication. The Divines of the Low Countries 
printed, in his opinion, most of their work, while to the north of the Tweed very 
little of the best work was put in print. 

The end of the seventeenth century was the time when Thomas Halyburton 
was passing through these searching spiritual exercises that we find on record in 
his life. In these we can see how the rising tide of Deism which was then so much 
the vogue in England was telling on the thinking of active minds in the circle in 
which Halyburton moved. ‘Thought was neither stagnant nor provincial. 

But so fruitful and abundant are the suggestions of Dr. Henderson’s pages 
that we must call a halt and that before we feel that we are half done. We have 
candidly indicated our estimate of his work and shown to what extent our judgment 
differs from his. One of the signs of the times in these last days has been a rap- 
prochement on the part of Scottish Anglicanism and the Church of Scotland. 
Both have wandered away from the ground that they held in the seventeenth 
century. But the ideal of a unified Church of Scotland, true to its historical prin- 
ciples, is not for the near future. And personally we hold that the most hopeful 
line of approach to it is that of a return to the theological attitude of the Reformed 
Churches as set forth in the Westminster Standards. For any tokens that point 
in this direction we should feel more than thankful. The Church that would be 
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the outcome of such a return would be Evangelical and Confessional in its teaching, 
simple and apostolic in its plainness of worship: and in its government and disci- 
pline it would the orderly constitutional and Christian democracy that was aimed at 
by our Reforming and Covenanting worthies. 

Joun Macteop. 


Edinburgh. 


OUR LORD! 


Tue sub-title, 42 Affirmation of the Deity of Christ, ay pe 4 describes the aim of 
the volume and that aim is adequately achieved. This is eminently a book for the 
times. ‘There rings through it a trumpet-sound which is a veritable echo of the 
music of the New Testament. There is one criterion at least which should be 
applied to every book which is written about Jesus Christ. Has it caught the accent, 
alike in comfort and in warning, of the New Testament? ‘This book stands the 
great test and for that alone it is worthy to be widely read. 

Amid the torrent of modern minimizings of Christ, Dr. Robinson stands like 
a rock for the total magnitude which the New Testament indubitably ascribes to 
Him whom it commends as Divine Lord and Saviour of men. One sometimes 
wonders what it is in human nature that prompts so many people to cast about 
for some way of reducing the Son of God to ordinary human measures. And yet 
we should not wonder. In the days of His flesh there were many who were 
offended in Him and their successors are with us still. 

Dr. Robinson, in full view of the work of Biblical criticism, shows with 
and lucidity that the New Testament picture of Jesus is one and indivisible We 
must either accept or reject that incomparable picture. Indeed, it is his chief merit, 
in a book which abounds in good things, that he keeps his eye on supreme issues. 
Having satisfied us as to what the New Testament picture of Jesus is, he presses 
the question; is that picture true to reality or is it not? Is Jesus Christ on that side 
of reality which we call God, or is He just a man? Did God send His Son into 
the world to save sinners or did He not? That is the question of life or death 
for everybody and Dr. Robinson sees it plainly and makes us see it too. 

Two things must be singled out from this book for special commendation. 
The author shows with admirable clearness how naturalistic interpreters, whenever 
they come to write about Jesus, straightway abandon all the canons of history. They 
start with their preconceived views of the universe and then, discarding the historical 
evidence, —s to reduce Christ to the standards of their petty systems. Who 
understands this universe well enough to be justified in saying dogmatically that God 
did not send His Son into the world? Nobody. 

The other point which must be mentioned is Dr. Robinson’s solemn warning 
about the effects of low views of Christ upon the Foreign Mission enterprise. In 
many parts of the field there are people who, under the Christian name, are pleading 
for a synthesis of Christ with Buddha, Confucius, and so forth, with a view to dis- 
covering “ the final religion’. ‘This, of course, is in line with the American Lay- 
men’s Rethinking Missions, which the Southern Presbyterian Church of America 
rightly names Rejecting Missions. Let us hope and pray that Dr. Robinson’s book 
may stir the whole Church to give Christ the pre-eminence which God has once for 


Dantzt Lamont 
New College, Edinburgh. 
1 Our Lord. By William Childs Robinson. (Eerdmans, 239 pages, 2 dollars.) 
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THE MISSION OF CHRIST AND THE DELUSION OF PAPAL 
ROME! 


Mk. E. J. in recent book ender the above tice, hes made quite 
valuable addition to the ever-growing volume of literature in which the evangelical 
protest against the fantastic claims of the Church of Rome has expressed itself. 

Mr. Wellman does not leave his readers for a moment in doubt as to where 
he stands. He is a Protestant by strong conviction, and would have no hesitation 
in declaring—if Adam Smith had not done so before him—that the Papal system 
is “ the most formidable conspiracy against the moral, intellectual, and economic 
well-being of our race that was ever formed ”. He shows that the Roman Church 
in her ambitions and designs is indeed semper eadem. It is true that in compliance 
with the demand of circumstances, she has changed her methods, for the Inquisi- 
tion would be an anachronism in the twentieth century. But the purpose which 
the Inquisition was designed to serve in its day is precisely that of the more in- 
sidious “* peaceful penetration ” method which she affects nowadays, viz., the 
regaining of the peoples who were liberated from her thraldom through the medium 
of the Reformation. If, in our own country, she appears to have reformed, it is 
because she is a small minority in a great Protestant country, and is anxious, for 
purposes of propaganda, to disarm suspicion and make a good impression. This, 
in an age when an easy-going toleration of everything that has a religious aspect is 

as the very quintessence of Christian culture, is manifestly a prudent policy. 

Mr. Wellman’s chief concern is with Roman Catholic proselytising activities 
in Great Britain, for he quotes with concern the Roman Catholic Bishop of Brent- 
wood’s recent declaration: “‘ We are out to reinstate the Pope in this country.” 
The Roman Church’s success in this direction, declares Mr. Wellman, is to be seen 
not in any marked growth of her adherents so much as in the growth of her influ- 
ence—an influence which is “ out of all proportion to her numbers”. The meagre 
increase which she had gleaned through “ conversions” is due to the fact—says 
Mr. Wellman—that “ Romanism is largely emotional; and when people become 
controlled by their feelings, truth and logic are thrown to the winds, and submission 
to what is fallacious becomes 

Mr. Wellman appeals to the patriotism, as well as to the Christianity of his 
readers, to resist the advances of Rome in this country, on the ground that the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope over all kings and rulers is an obvious implicate 
of Rome’s doctrine of the supremacy of her Canon Law. Her hierarchy in this 
country are just “agents of a foreign political State” campaigning “ under the 
cloak of a Pagan cult”. He admonishes various agencies in this country which, 
intentionally or otherwise, are aiding and abetting Rome in her work of propaganda. 
To the Romanising party in the Anglican Church in particular he administers a 
severe castigation. 

Well, in the main, Mr. Wellman is most careful in his assertions, we have 
noticed one statement for which he can have no warrant, viz., that “ Rome has 
succeeded in closing all schools but her own in Peru”. That she has persistently 
attempted to do so is undeniable; that she has succeeded is definitely not the case. 

Mr. Wellman’s book is well written, correctly printed and highly informative. 


It deserves a good public. enw 
Greenock, Scotland. 


1 The Mission of Christ and the Delusion of Rome. By “ Truthseeker ” (E. J. Well- 
man). (Thynne & Co., 28-30 Whitefriars St., London. 179 pp. 15. 6d.) 
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CHURCH LIFE? 


Tue report of the seventh annual Festival of the Society of Friends of Dunblane 
Cathedral contains, among other matters of much interest, a lecture by the Rev. 
J. Hutchinson Cockburn, D.D., entitled “ Church Life in the Time of St. Blane”. 
Assuming, perhaps rightly, that the saint flourished round about a.p. 600, the 
lecturer proceeds to give a short sketch of Celtic religion, with special reference to 
festivals and the druids. The latter, though they are described by classical writers 
(Cesar, etc.) as philosophers and learned men, he considers “ were really much 
more akin to the ‘ witch doctors’ of African tribes ”—a dictum which is certainly 
unfair to the druids of Gaul, though it may apply more or less to the druids of much 
later times. In connection with the site of St. Blane’s monastery of Dunblane 
Dr. Cockburn has made careful investigation, with the result that he has very 
probably located three of the girth crosses,—Anchorscross, Corscaplie and White- 
cross. ‘The exact site of the monastery is still doubtful, but he inclines to favour 
the eminence called Holmehill, a little to the east of the Cathedral. He goes on 
to describe the cells and other equipment of a monastery of the time, drawing chiefly 
from Adamnan’s account of Columba’s monastery of Iona. ‘The various grades 
of monks from the abbot downwards are described, as are their duties and occupa- 
tions, with a due appreciation of the learning of the monasteries, “ the Divinity 
Halls of their day, and the only Universities ”’, frequented from foreign countries. 
This learning was accompanied by evangelical zeal such as “ the world has not 
since witnessed ”’, and to which Dr. Cockburn pays just and eloquent tribute. 

In too many cases the lecturer has unfortunately gone astray, in some prob- 
ably misled by unreliable authority. The name Picts (better Pects) he takes to bea 
Latin nickname, ignoring the Gaulish Pictavi (Pectavi), Pictones (Pectones), whence 
Poitou and Poitiers, and the personal name Pictillus, Pictilos in inscriptions. St. 
Fillan was “ an Irish Pict”: but there were no Picts in Ireland, though there were 
Cruithin or Cruithnigh there, i.e. Britons. ‘The impossible “ Ei/each @ Naoimh” 
is well known in Argyll as sa 4-Eileacha Naomha, the Holy Rocks, the site of Bren- 
dan’s church, on the furthest south of the Garvelloch Isles. ‘The identification of 
this isle with Adamnan’s Hinba is open to grave objections. There is not the 
slightest proof that Columba’s mother, Eithne, was sent by Columba to Hinba, 
nor indeed that she ever left Ireland. The ancient name of “ Isle Mahee ”’ is not 
“ Nendrum”’ but Aendruim or Ocendruim. ‘The second part of Kingarth is not 
English garth; the Old Irish form, Cesz Garad, appears at a.v. 660 or earlier, 
later Ceann Garadh. ‘The term familia applied to the community of Iona is simply 

the ordinary Latin for the Irish muinter, and implies no special relationship 
' by kin between Columba and his monks. “Adamnan mentions a refectory, 
which he calls the monasterium ”: by monasterium Adamnan, like all others, means 
the monastery. I have looked in vain for the meaning alleged. “ In Adamnan 
we read of a penitent who was sentenced to seven years’ penance in St. Moluag’s 
monastery in ‘Tiree ’”’: reference to Adamnan will show that the monastery in ques- 
tion was Magh Luinge (Campus Lunge), the superior of which was Baithene. 
Baithene’s Life states that it was founded by Columba in serra Heth, i.e. in Tiree. 
Magh Luinge was also connected with St. Brigit: Brigit Maigi Lunge (Rawl. B 502, 
gtd). “St. Fillan, ‘the leper’, or perhaps better, ‘the eloquent” (to interpret 
the word /adar applied to him)”’: the epithet applied to Faeldn or Faoldn, St. 
Fillan, is not /aber but amlabar; ¢.g. in t-amlabar dn sin, “ that splendid mute ” 
(Mart. of Oengus, June 20), as translated by Stokes. In Leabhar Breac, p. 9°, 
amlabar or anlabar is glossed nemlabar i. fir. While the term may certainly mean 


* Church Life. By J. Hutchinson Cockburn, D.D. 
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“dumb”, it may be taken here as the opposite of /adar in its sense of “ 
proud, loud-speaking ”. The epithet /odur, applied to Findn (March 16), is ae 
taken to mean  leprous ”, but may also mean “ infirm” 

“ The word Kippendavie enshrines the name of an Irish saint... His name 
was Dabius (variously Davius, David, Dobi, Dobin, etc. etc. . . . and he lived 
about the year 450.” The saint here meant by Dr. Cockburn appears in the 
Martyrologies at July 22 as Mobiu of Inis Cuscraid, and in the Book of 
latinised as Bitheus, Bitteus, Betheus. His father was Assach or t’Assach, at April 
14: in the Book of Armagh he is Asacus, Asicus, Assicus. There is no proof what- 
ever that he came to Scotland. The name Mo-bi or Mo-biu, “ my Bi’’, was borne 
by at least four saints (see Index to Plummer’s Latin Lives), while we have another 
saint named Do-biu, “ thy Biu” (LL. 349, 6 top). Which of these is commem- 
orated in the various church names Ci// Da-BAi (Kilda-vie) is impossible to say: nor 
is it necessary to suppose that the eponymous saint was present in person. St. Martin, 
to whom Whithorn was dedicated, never set foot in Whithorn: and so in the case 
of other commemorated saints. As to Kippendavie, the second part is pronounced 
exactly as Scots “ Davie”: the position of the stress precludes any connection with 
Kilda-vie, etc., “‘ Daivie’” where the stress is strongly on—vie. Kippen-davie 
means “ Daivie’s Kippen,” “ Daivie ” being Gaelic Daibhidh, David. 

Loch Mahaick, near Callander, is in Gaelic Lock Mo Thathaig, and the 
saint commemorated is not “ Mochaoi of Nendrum”’, but Tua, “ the silent one”, 
earlier Tée, which became in Scottish Gaelic Tasha, exactly as the river called 
Tée in Old Irish became Tatha, Tay. Tatha, 0f which Tathag is the affectionate 
form, is found in Ci// Mo Thatha, Féill Mo Thatha, etc. (C.P.N.8., p. 297). 
The form assumed by Mochaoi in Scottish Gaelic would be quite different. 

There is no reason to suppose that in Kilbryde, Dunblane, the saint com- 
memorated is other than the Irish Brigit or Bride: and so in the other instances 
where a Welsh “ Brite’’ is postulated. Lanbryde, Elgin, is to be compared on 
the one hand with the instances of /aaz in Irish names of churches, etc., e.g. Brigit 
of Lann Brighte, otherwise Lann Brige; Lann Cholmdin, etc. (see Hogan’s Onomas- 
ticon); on the other hand we may note Lanz Sandregit, otherwise Laan Sanfreit; 
ecclesia sancte Brigide, otherwise Lann sant breit, in Wales (Book of Llan Dav). 
Here we have beyond doubt the Irish saint. 

The statement that “the Celtic system (was) introduced into Ireland by 
St. Ninian before the coming of St. Patrick” appears to have no real proof behind 


it. 
“ Colum-kille ” (recte Colum Cille) means “ Columba of (the) Church”, not 
“of the Churches ”’. 
W. J. Warsow. 


University of Edinburgh. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE CROSS 


Tu1s is a second series of sermons by the distinguished German theologian, Karl 
Heim. The first volume was highly estimated in these pages less than twelve 
months ago; and the same evangelical fervour is reflected in the present volume 
which cannot be too highly commended. It is surely a striking sign of the times, 
when such sermons, proclaiming with such passionate earnestness Christ crucified 
as the only Saviour of mankind and the hope of the races, are preached to-day by 

1 The Gospel of the Cross. By Karl Heim, Ph.D. (University of Tuebingen). Trans- 
lated by John Schmidt, Detroit, Michigan. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. $1.00.) 
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the Professor of Systematic Theology in the University of Tuebingen. The learned 
author does not make any attempt at displaying his scholarship in exhibiting the 
real meaning and inwardness of the Cross; the language is almost everywhere 
as plain and easy to apprehend as it could be. The style is simple, natural and 
direct; and as the message is reverently set forth one gets a pleasing insight into 
the mind of the author. One instinctively feels that the experience which lies 
behind these sermons represents a lofty level of life and thought, and readers are 
sure to be gratified with the spirit which the volume presents. 

The subjects of the sermons are; Scorned Love; Death, An Enemy; A Luke- 
warm Church; Our Missionary Responsibility; The Return; The Two Ways 
of Man; Words—Human and Divine; An Imperishable Crown; The Mirror 
of God’s Word; Victorious Prayer; The Unavoidable God. 

Space forbids us to summarize these; but to indicate the convictions at 
which the author arrived after much thought and experience we quote the following 
paragraph from the last sermon on Romans i. 16-25: “ Now we know why the 
message which Paul brings applies to the whole world, and why we dare not 
keep silent, even though all other men should reject the Gospel. It is a power 
which everyone needs, if he is not to sink, a power which is stronger than all those 
which draw men downward. Murderers who were shortly to be executed have 
been saved by this power, and have ascended the Scaffold as the children of God. 
Drunkards whose bodies have been veritably poisoned with alcohol and who were 
beyond the help of any ‘ cure’ have become free men through this power. There 
is no condition for which it is not adequate. For it is no human power; it is the 
power of Almighty God ‘ unto salvation to every one that believeth’. Why dare 
we, then, not retreat with this message of Christ? Not because the Church still 
exercises a certain influence upon public life. That might soon change. Not 
because we still have noble and gifted men in our congregations who might still 
be able to influence our modern world. The Church of God in its earliest days 
—days in which she was most vital—consisted, in many cities, almost exclusively of 
slaves. And such conditions might return. There is but one reason why we cannot be 
ashamed of the Gospel before the whole world. It is that all people, even in their 
rebellion against God, are still in His power. And God has given His weak 
followers the priceless treasure, a power that can do what no man or earthly power 
can do. It is a power that can free a man from himself, can release him from the 
demons that are in him, and from the passions and cares which would drag him 
under if he were left to himself.” 

These sermons merit the fullest consideration on the part of all who love 
the glorious Gospel of the blessed God: and they should spur every preacher who 
studies them to put his best in all his efforts. ‘The translator has done his work 
well. He and the publishers are to be congratulated in giving us a volume worthy 
of the deservedly famous author. 

Joun Mactzop. 


Glasgow. 


ANCIENT ITALY AND MODERN RELIGION? 


Tus book is by a distinguished classical scholar, only lately deceased. The 
first half deals with certain non-Roman religious practices in different parts 
of Italy. These are relics of bygone systems of religion, with their attendant 


1 Ancient Italy and Modern Religion. By Dr. Robert Seymour Conway. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
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rites and ceremonies, g back in origin, we may well believe,—if the 
Deluge was universal—to o Neah’s Ark and Sacrifice, ben the attendant Rainbow. 
Is it not charitable that not a sinister but a sacred signification should be attached 
to the bird expected to appear when the citizens of Iguvium had made themselves 
holy and gathered together in their proper divisions for a solemn service? 

This book gives a very interesting and finely illustrated history of pre-Christian 
Italian religion, and throws the light of a learned and instructive scholarship on the 
ways and means by which the various districts of Italy sought to develop the higher 
side of life. The author had extensively studied the Italic dialects and published 
a large book on them, and this beautifully produced book will well repay the 
classical student who wants to understand the primitive religious conditions of 
Italy. But to the theologian by far the most interesting sections will be the last 
three chapters, entitled, “ Breaking through the Maze”, “ Modern Problems in 
the eyes of an Augustan Poet”, mi “The Road to Christmas”. In these three 
chapters we see the human spirit breaking through the maze of more or less un- 
edifying religious beliefs and practices; the human spirit on the wings of Philosophy 
reaching up to the unmistakable manifestations of the Divine Spirit; and the Divine 
Spirit breaking upon and illumining the most famous of Roman poets with prophetic 
intuition that clearly evinces a higher than the pagan Muses’ inspiration. 

In the last age of the Roman Republic (say from 133 to 31 3.c.) the sufferings 
caused to the world by what Horace called the “ delirium ” of its rulers had reached 
an unbearable pitch. We who are adults can sympathize with those ancient Italians 
and others, and we can understand with what unfeigned joy they welcomed the 
restoration of peace. In Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue—Dr. Conway wrote Vergi/— 
we have a truly, and as it turned out, a true, Messianic prophecy: “ in the richly 
interwoven texture of the vision many strains appear—the bodings of Etruscan 
soothsayers; the subtleties of Greek magic; the jollity of Sicilian shepherds; the 
faith of a Hebrew prophet; the triumph of Roman conquerors; the speculations of 
Platonic philosophy—all these contribute something. But what is it that makes 
the warmth and meaning of the poem—sixty-four lines all told? It is the human 
affection of which a little child is the centre. This it is which in Vergil’s dream is 
to inspire and bless the world. “ A little child shall lead them ”’—lead the wild 
creatures of the forest and the mountain, lead the men and women of the new 
era and save them from the wildness of the old. . . 


“ Come then, dear child of gods, Jove’s mighty heir, 
Begin thy high career; the hour is sounding. 
See how it shakes the vaulted firmament, 
Earth and the spreading seas and depth of day! 
See, in the dawning of a new creation, 
The heart of all things living throbs with joy!” 
Hector Macautar. 


Strathy, Scotland. 


ECLIPSE OF CHRISTIANITY IN ASIA! 


Tus deeply interesting book is the story of Christianity from just before Islam to 
the complete triumph of Mohammedanism in the fourteenth century. The 
subject is of great importance to theologians, and we are assured that there 

* The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia: From the time of Muhammad till the Fourteenth 


Century. By L. E. Browne, B.D., Henry Martyn School of Islamic, Lahore. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
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is no work that covers the ground in so detailed a form. The book is certainly 
very finely written by an Islamic scholar and a Christian believer, who is thoroughly 
competent to deal with all relevant literature, ancient and modern. 

Christianity in Asia had a very different history from Christianity in Europe. 
In Europe Christianity found highly cultivated peoples whose religion had lagged 
behind their culture; they were therefore all the more prepared to give attention 
to a preaching which professed to be directly from God, and which proved its 
Divine origin by its irresistible effects upon the hearers. Impressive miracles of 
healing of body and soul, with great effusions of spiritual gifts and graces, went far 
to confirm the faith of Christian believers. It is therefore all the more surprising 
that the Gospel should not have had so triumphant a speeding forth in Asia as it 
had in Europe. Had there been any failure of earnestness on the part of the messen- 
gers of Christ, like Mark on an historic occasion? May not the real cause of the 
slowness of the Gospel throughout Asia have been the strong entrenchments of 
ignorance, illiterateness, paganism, and strongly established native religions, like 
Zoroastrianism, against which the bright light of the glorious Gospel was, in the 
Divine ordaining, powerless to prevail, until in the course of human enlightenment 
by education the Gospel should prove itself to be what it is in very truth the power 
of God unto salvation to all whom God should call effectually into communion with 
Himself? All who were ordained unto eternal life heard and believed the Gospel. 

Muhammad—so the author spells the name—seems to me to have been God’s 
answer to His Own chosen people, the Israelites, and to others, who had rejected 
the gracious overtures of His beloved Son. He would send them a great dictator 
like Alexander of Macedon or Julius Caesar, who would marshal them ‘com- 
pulsorily to obedience to at least some of the fundamental doctrines of morality and 
civil order. With respect to Muhammad as the founder of a religion, Mr. Browne, 
who is a Christian believer, has a more favourable opinion of him than the vast 
majority of Christians would allow. “That it brought a real gift to the heathen 
of Arabia,”’ he writes, p. 182, “ to the Gnostics of ‘Iraq, and to a lesser extent to 
the Zoroastrians of Persia may readily be acknowledged. As far as they are con- 
cerned there is no difficulty in regarding Islam as a movement blessed by God to 
bring to them truths which they had not known.” We may charitably believe 
that Muhammad erred through ignorance. He had heard of Jesus, but like the 
unbelieving Jews he did not believe in His Resurrection, not discerning the pro- 
pitiatory meaning of the Crucifixion. Let us hope now that there is so much 
intellectual and civil freedom all over the earth—though these blessings are far 
from being universally realized—that the Gospel by the preaching and lives of its 
messengers will more and more countervail against the yet very strong barriers set 
against this the true and real hope of mankind for victory over sin and death. 

__ Mr. Browne’s book is eminently readable, and it so happens that he has given 
a most interesting account of the little known tenets of Nestorianism. 


Hector Macautar. 
Strathy, Scotland. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHURCH HISTORY?! 


Tue author deprecates the impression that he has tried to write a Church History 
in the customary style for theological students, and certainly a lengthy introduction 
such as Nearder prefixed to his learned and elaborate Church History is lacking 

1 The Way and the Faith: A in Early Church History. By the Rev. A. Bevil 
Browne. (Macmillan. 6s. 
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in this book. Nevertheless, the author has been most successful in producing a 
readable, even a fascinating, introduction to Church History not only for teachers 
in Day and Sunday Schools, for the upper forms in Secondary Schools and for 
members of Study Circles—and it was for.such that the author prepared this 
manual “ to kindle enthusiasm for the heroes and heroines of those early days, and 
to make them step out of the printed page as living men and women ”’; but also 
even for professional students of Theology, who will find themselves drawn along 
irresistibly as the author depicts the impressive movements of the Divine Spirit 
operating so unmistakably the destined course of the world’s evangelization. Viewed 
as the written record of the work of this Divine Spirit striving for mastery in the 
world, Church History ought to be supremely interesting and worthy of study. 
And there won’t be a dull or tiresome moment, even for an aged student, in follow- 
ing Mr. Browne as with enraptured soul he describes the Gospel’s career through- 
out the world down as far as the Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 451). 

Mr. Browne has fully described the principal heresies of the period, those of 
Arius, Nestorius and Eutyches, but perhaps it is best to let them rest in oblivion 
just now, so far as we in this journal are concerned. But the Creed of the Councils 
is all important for the Faith and is no new test imposed upon the Church by 
philosophers; it is the expression of the saving teaching which has been handed 
down from the beginning, certified by the foremost pastors of the Church of Christ, 
the guardians of the Truth, as stating in new Language the doctrine which has 
been received and transmitted from Christ and His Apostles. 


Hector Macautar. 
Strathy, Scotland. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMICS! 


AND now we come to what shall fittingly be a peroration to our quarterly contribution 
to theological journalism. For all our labours for orthodoxy will be in vain at the 
great Assize if we cannot pass not alone a theological examination but also such a 
test as Jesus has warned us in Matthew xxiv 31-45, that we shall have to pass 
on that great Day. As long, therefore, as we see the sick, the poor, the imprisoned, 
the persecuted and the distressed, and do not our best to relieve them, all our 
orthodoxy will not save us. Such considerations have never been properly pressed 
—outside of Scripture, at any rate— upon the attention of the hearers of the Gospel 
in the past centuries. For questions of creed, worship, and constitution have been 
so urgent in the past centuries that the Christian world has scarcely realized the 
emphasis placed upon such Christian duties as Jesus described in the passage quoted. 
But this passage has now been indelibly inscribed upon the pages of our memories 
by Dr. Lindsay, and it will, we trust, continue clamant in our souls until we rid 
the world of its. poverty and social miseries. But have we the power to do so? 
If we had, how readily we should respond to what is nothing less than an appeal 
by Jesus Himself to feed the poor, heal the sick, set free the captives, reclaim the © 
lost and confirm believers to the very end of our dispensation and the very coming 
of Christ Himself as Judge! If space were available we could make it as clear as 
daylight that the Creator’s resources for His creatures, if energetically developed, 
would make this world a material paradise in a very short time indeed. But, of course, 
without a corresponding spiritual amelioration of the world, a mere material paradise 


1 Christianity and Economics. By A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
(Macmillan. 5.) 
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would drive us farther away than ever from true felicity. That is the teaching of 
the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. 

This book, emanating from the shades of Academe, and in the light of Scripture, 
should do much to emphasize the teaching of the quoted passage. An Appendix 
enriches the book with an account of the experiences which the author had as 
Labour Officer in the War. May the book hasten the coming of the promised 
Golden Age. 


Strathy, Scotland. Hector Macautar. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND! 


To read through a book of this quality is to be painfully reminded of the great 
loss sustained by the field of historical research through the author’s premature 
death. It reawakes our bitter grudge against that shadowy thief of so much beauty, 
youth and genius; for here, certainly, has been carried off rich spoil of promise, 
whereby the world is much the poorer. 

The clarity of long perspective, the frank conciseness of expression, the sense 
of truth carefully and earnestly sought for, which every page conveys, set this 
work in a place of its own among the best. There is convincing evidence of unweary- 
ingly diligent quest after the dynamic facts which stirred the moulding activities of 
men through the great moulding period of our national life, the crisis of which 
made us finally what we are. 

“The Church of Scotland ”’ in the field covered by this work is, of course, 
an inevitable title; and none can dispute it. It means that Church which, at the 
Reformation, broke under the burden of world-fortune, sensual fault, and loss of 
the true ideal of what a Christian priesthood must always be. The tragedy is fully 
written, by the hand of the Church herself, in the records of her Councils. One 
has only to see the saddening story of her shame to know how surely the shadow 
of doom was at her door. 

The story of her beginnings is inspiringly heroic, even in the brief phrases 
that present it here. 

How Christianity first came to our Northern land is not. really known. 
“ Firsts” cannot be dogmatically asserted in any sphere. Officialdom does not 
necessarily represent beginnings. I believe that Christianity came to many a place 
in a soldier’s knapsack or a sailor’s wallet, and whispered its secret by a campfire, 
or in some Cornish harbour, before any shaven monk walked in any British field 
or forest. It is true that in the debris of the Roman military occupation there have 
been found, among the many altars, none with distinctive marks of the Christian 
faith upon them. But that is not a thing to stress, for Christianity would have to 
secure a good strong grip before such a thing could be. 

It is true that the general army of occupation in the North were auxiliaries, 
men not from Italy, but from pagan regions conquered by the Empire; yet the 
thought of Christian influences cannot be brushed aside, even on that ground, 
for there were Roman centurions and others even among them. They would 
certainly never be trusted, without being threaded on the Roman discipline and 
personality. Though Christianity might not, among such, be as a dawn, or as 
starlight, there was all probability. that it had kindled in hearts, here and there, a 
little candle of faith which gave light within its own circle. 

1 History of the Church of Scotland to the Reformation. By John A, Duke, D.Litt. 
(Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 8s. 6d.) 
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The oldest actual traces of Latin Christian influence in an official way, are of 
course, the wonderful stones at Kirkmadrine and Whithorn, from which we find 
the names of three “ Holy Priests” who may have been comrades of Ninian. They 
have the mark of Constantine’s dream of the Cross upon them—the conquering sign. 

Ninian was the first authoritative messenger of the Cross to our land. Torn 
by strife of tribe and tribe, the darkness lifts only to let us see the Romans distracted 
by continual struggle to hold the wall against perpetual attack. The outposts of 
Empire were places of peril and fear. 

Just then came Ninian, with a little band, and with the imprimatur of Rome, 
to try to pour the oil of civilization on the turbid waters of savagery and strife. 
He made a cavern above the sea holy with the remembrance of his prayers; and he 
set up his stone church. His work had not peace for finding depth of root; yet, 
right across country, to the far north-east, himself or others dragged a long line 
of churches and dedications, which showed that his memory did not easily die, 
though, of course, every dedication is not the footprint of the saint himself. In 
fact, his work seemed early to have been trampled out; and St. Patrick could write a 
Cumbrian king, whose folk had made a lawless raid of violence and murder on 
Ireland, a letter of protest, in which he mentioned “ Scots, and apostate Picts ”’, 
who had joined in the bloody scramble. They would be terrible enough. The 
man in whose heart the murder-thirst had extinguished Christianity was worse 
than a pagan for he had to obliterate the tracks of that faith which he was certain 
to look upon as a mark of his weakness. ; 

A century or so later came Mungo. “Writers are fond of calling him 
“ Kentigern ”, but in the Cathedral of Glasgow which most notably commemorates 
his name we never thought of him so. Very remarkably it is not a common 
name among the Glasgow people. It is true that Mungo is but a shadowy figure 
so far as records go, but there are many dedications to him, right down through 
Cumbria, and about the land. His biography suffers from having been made to 
order some five centuries after his time; and, like other lives of saints, being a 
repository of palpable myths, miracles and ghosts of Scripture stories. 

When he came, Ninian’s influence had passed entirely; and though Columba 
is usually considered as the pioneer of Christianity as a force in Scotland, yet Mungo 
was set up in Strathclyde twenty years earlier than the arrival of Columba in Iona. 
His flight from the pagan king Morken down as far as the heart of Wales, and 
his return when Rhydderych Hael overthrew that monarch, besides the foundation 
of St. Asaph’s left a long trail of dedications in his name; but his greatest was 
Glasgow, then in a district of Cymric speech. There he took up his station at the 
place called “ Mellindonar’’, later “‘ Molindinar ”’—now, as Jocelyn said in his 
time called “Cleshcu”’. ‘“ Glasgow,” or “ Cleshcu ”, which represents well the 
phonetics, is topographical, from the gloomy gorge which remained known as such 
for centuries later than his day. The stream that ran at bottom of that hollow is 
now a covered sewer of the city. 

Columba has more romantic interest for the general mind; and though, as 
with the others, the author of his biography is a slave to the miracle fallacy, making 
his pages an o//a podrida of unnecessary wonders, yet the personality of Columba 
lives through it. He was a strong, robust character of a man, a saint truly, fearless, 
devoted to the mission of the Cross. 

The historian has always to watch in regard to “ Iona” and other names, 
etymologies, and here he makes a quiet note, without opinion. The proper name 
of the island, as still to-day in native speech, is as in Columba’s verse, 


“ I mo chridhe, I mo ghraidhe.” 


Adamnan Latinised it into “ Ioua”’, and the copyist by a slip made it “ Iona”. 
Then some sacerdotal genius saw that this was the Hebrew word for “a dove”, 
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and leapt at the prophetic fitness in connection with the saint’s name, which has 
the same significance. The coincidence was too tempting. So thus it has remained 
for the world at large. 

The development of the Columban Church, and the position of the Celtic 
Church, generally, is clearly and cogently presented in this work, till it met and 
clashed. with the Roman Church at the Council of Whitby in 664, when the 
decision of a foolish king, who feared Peter, alleged to be the custodian of the keys 
of heaven, gave the vote against the native Church, and the Columban missionaries 
had to return to Iona. But it took a long time, and needed all the influence of 
Queen Margaret, ere Rome overcame their resistance to the claims of the alien. 
Some scattered over Europe, leaving the prints of their passing in manuscripts in 
quiet monastic libraries. 

In the struggles of Scotland against the supremacy claims of England, the 
Scottish ecclesiastics were staunchly patriotic. The Pope himself, on the other 
hand, was on the side of Edward, rebuking Bishop Wishart for his patriotic protests 
and activity. Bannockburn was won, and Bruce established his position as king, in the 
teeth of Papal opinion, which used the argument that Scotland was converted to 
Christianity by Andrew the brother of Peter, which gave Rome a paramount claim. 
The thesis, often put forward by propagandists, that the freedom of Scotland was won 
by Roman Catholics, is quite true, for there were no others in Scotland at the time; 
but they fought not because they were Roman Catholics but because they were 
Scotsmen. 

The marriage of Mary to the French Dauphin, and the scheme to hand over 
Scotland to Roman Catholic France, with the pitiable moral dry-rot of the Church 
revealed by her closing Councils, shook her to her fall. The Reformation had to 
cut the nation adrift from the Deformation that had put Christ to shame. 

To tell the whole story, tracing the progress that led to the inevitable event, 
demands studious care, the tact of candour, the fearlessness of true judgment, with 
charity and humaneness of statement. This book, wisely and fully documented, 
is a monument of these things, and a fine achievement. 

It is the best thing that has been done in this department of research in recent 
years: and no churchman can afford to be without it and Professor Maclean’s 
Counter-Reformation as a supplement, on his shelf, and in his mind. 


Laucutan MacLean Wart. 
Lochcarron, Scotland. 


THE CHRISTIAN EVANGEL! 


Dr. McNicox has now spent thirty-five years of his life training young Christian 
Bible students. His name is held in high honour among all lovers of sound Biblical 
truth, and this book of his ought to enhance his reputation. 

We have here an exceedingly luminous exposition of the fundamental Christian 
verities that is likely to give believers a stronger grasp of these verities and to lead 
them to a richer and deeper experience of the grace of God as revealed and brought 
to us in the Son of His Love. If a candid sceptic—and, no doubt, such a person 
exists, though he may be more of a rara avis than we sometimes suspect—were to 


1 The Christian Evangel. A modern restatement of the Chrisitan Faith. By John 
McNicol, D.D., Principal of Toronto Bible College. (American Tract Society, 7, 
West Forty-Fifth Street, New York. 186 pp. with Scriptural Index of 7 pp. 
$1.50.) 
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give himself to a candid examination of a book like this, it might open his eyes and 
make him wonder whether Christ does not, after all, hold the key to life and 
all its secrets. 

The themes dealt with by Dr. McNicol are these: The Gospel Jesus preached, 
The Life Jesus Lived, The Death Jesus Died, The Glory Jesus Entered, The 
Coming of the Spirit, The Gospel the Apostles Preached, The New Righteousness, 
The New Access to God and the New Creation. 

In dealing with all these topics Dr. McNicol shows that he has been endowed 
with the gift of clear, concise and cogent exposition. With regard to the 
fundamental truths of our faith, he most assuredly knows where he stands, 
and he can express his convictions in language that is arresting and that often 
opens out before the reader far-stretching vistas of Christian truth and Christian 
experience. 

His theological standpoint can be deduced from these citations bearing on 
two very important matters, Original Sin and the Sufferings and Death of Christ 
in relation to Sin. 

On the former theme he writes thus: “ By virtue of the solidarity of the human 
race, the choice made and the attitude taken by the original man put a permanent 
stamp on the human soul, like a bend sinister, which man himself could never 
afterwards eradicate. ‘This has wrought its tragic consequences of sin and death 
down through all human history. . . . As its representative he (Adam) was put 
under a probation which was to determine the character and destiny of the whole 
human race. Through Adam ‘sin entered inté the world and death through sin’. 
His disobedience to the will of God, his one ‘ trespass’ was of such a character as 
to make human nature sinful and bring all humanity under the doom of death. 
. . . This new humanity is the result of the Holy Spirit’s work in uniting those 

ho believe with the new federal Head” (pp. 34 and 130). 

When dealing with the Sufferings and Death of Christ in relation to Sin, 
Dr. McNicol writes thus: “ It was not the fear of physical pain or the dread of 
impending death that made Him pray, ‘ with strong crying and tears unto Him 
that was able to save Him from death’ (Heb. v. 7). It was something vastly 
different and more profoundly awful. It was the cup He could not escape if He 
would redeem the world. The Lord God was laying upon Him the iniquity 
of us all (Isa. liii. 6). He who knew no sin was being made sin (2 Cor. v. 21). 
He was now coming to know and feel the cost of giving His life as a ransom... . . 
And then He went out to Calvary. The Cross of Christ stands alone in the midst 
of the historic events of the world. Something happened there that was wholly 
new and strange. There are mysterious depths in the death that was witnessed there 
that perpetually baffle the human mind. . . . The innermost secret of the Cross 
is to be found in the cry that came out of the darkness: ‘ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?’ Both evangelists who record it give it first in the actual 
words which Jesus uttered before translating them into the language in which they 
wrote (Matt. xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 34). There must be some reason for this. It 
was a loud cry, and it penetrated the air. It carried on its very accents and in its 
every syllable something untranslatable, notes of a mysterious agony and of an 
uttermost loneliness. This could not be separated in the recollection of the Apostles 
from the sounds themselves that fell upon the ear; and when they told the story 
afterwards they first passed on with solemn awe the very words they heard 
before they dared to put them in any other tongue. . . . In that one event, 
the death of Christ, God has condemned sin and vindicated His justice, and at 
ry time He has provided a way of salvation for the sinner” (pp. 61-64 
an, 

When expounding the Gospel which the Apostles preached Dr. McNicol 
points out repeatedly that what they laid stress on “ was not something Jesus had 
taught, but something He had done” (pp. 107-112). He declares that the 
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“‘ evangelizing passion which sent Paul throughout the world of the Roman 
Empire ” was inspired by “ an overmastering conviction of the reality of salvation 
and the greatness of the Saviour. Salvation was a grand and sublime achievement. 
The barrier which had existed between God and man since the fall had been 
removed by Christ’s descent into death. A new life was now opened up for all 
men everywhere by His ascent into heaven. God had done something in Christ 
which had reconciled the world unto Himself” (p. 113). These are certainly 
things which need to be emphasised in connection with the preaching of the 
Apostles. 

Dr. McNicol’s book is marked .throughout by the soundest scholarship. 
That is good, but far better is the evidence which it affords of his ardent love of 

lory. 


Dumbarton, Scotland. 


ALExanvER Ross. 


REFORMED THEOLOGY 


Tue Reformation proper may be distinguished from previous movements for 
Church reform by its intensely theological and dogmatic character. It was inevitable 
that such a movement should express itself in creeds and confessions of faith, 
amplifying and supplementing the ancient symbols of catholic Christianity. In 
all the leading confessions of the Reformed Churches the influence of Calvin 
is manifest, nowhere more so than in the XXXIX Articles of Religion and the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, a fact that renders Dr. Pannier’s review of 
the origins of the Gallican Confession and Discipline! extremely valuable for the 
student of British Church history. It is scarcely necessary to add that the librarian 
of the Société de /’Histoire du Protestantisme Francais is particularly well equipped 
for dealing with this subject which has been his special study during nearly half 
a century. 

The introduction recalls the origins of the Reformation, and succeeding 
chapters discuss “ Church and State in France from 1512 to 1519’, and “ The 
French Origins of the French Reformation ”, the latter being an interesting study 
of the autochthonous character of the movement in each country and of Lefévre’s 
title to be regarded as “ the father of the Reformation”. Then follow chapters 
on the first “‘ summas”’, on Calvin’s intellectual formation and practical ministry, 
“ Les églises ‘ dressées ’ en France”, the preliminaries of the Synod of 1559, the 
_ “ Discipline”, and the Confession of Faith with a comparison of the texts of 
1553, 1557 and 1559, and a résumé of its articles. Referring to the Liturgy of 
Strasbourg, Dr. Pannier remarks: “ Ce culte ressemblait au culte anglican en usage 
dans la ‘ basse’ Eglise”’, a circumstance which he connects with the presence 
of Bucer and Poulain in England at the time of the compilation of the Book of 
Common Prayer. The final chapter traces the history of the Confession down 
to the present time, and the study concludes with copious literary and bibliographical 
appendices. 

Calvin, like the other Reformers, set a laudable example in his attention to 
catechetical instruction. During his first residence at Geneva (1536), he prepared 
a catechism as a basis of instruction for the recently reformed Church in that city. 
The Gallican Confession, largely his work and that of his disciple De Chandieu, 


1 Les Origines de la Confession de Foi et la Discipline des Eglises Réformées de 
France. By Jacques Pannier, D.D., Litt. D. Pp. 170. (Paris: Félix Alcan.) 
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assumed its present form at the Synod of Paris in 1559. It was delivered by Beza 
to Charles IX at Poissy in 1561, and adopted by the Synod of La Rochelle in 1571, 
hence its common designation, “ the Confession of La Rochelle ” 

Dr. Pannier has again placed us in his debt by this careful study of the history 
of the Confession, and also for supervising the new reimpression of the first French 
edition of the Jastitutio.’ Like its Latin original this translation is prefixed by the 
famous Epistle-Dedicatory to Francis I, and Dr. Pannier has himself contributed 
a valuable historical introduction to the present edition, which represents the text 
of 1541. The edition has been prepared by the Société Calviniste de France, assisted 
by a generous subvention from the Soci¢té du Muste historique de la Réformatiou 
of Geneva. The original ig has been preserved throughout, but the 
punctuation has been modernised. Professor A. recent i is responsible for the 
theological notes; the others are by Dr. Pannier. Type and format are all that 
we should expect in a volume appearing under the auspices of the Association 
Guillaume Budé. 

S. Leicn Hunt. 


St. Nathanael-on-the-Hill, Brighton. 


Unstitution de la Religion Chrestienne eet Edited by Jacques Pannier, D.D., 
Litt.D. Tome I. Pp. 333. (Paris: Société des Belles Lettres.) 
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